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Activities of and outcomes resulting from the State 
Project to Implement Career Education \ (SPICE) in New lork City 
schools for the first year and a half are reported in this summative 
evaluation. Findings (ouch of which are, statistical data) .discussed 
deal almost ezclusively with the elementary* junior high program^ one 
of two autonomous programs develop d^^ the second program being for 
^he secondary school level, in general^ data presented^ gathered by 
interview and guestionnaire^ indicate positive attitudes toward SPICB 
and successful implementation of career education in classrooms. 
Project components discussed include the K-9 compohentjp cluster 
approach^ workshops^ pro ject management^r secondary program, and the 
career advisory committee^ The elementary school component is 
discussed in terms of workshops, survey, and teacher projects* The 
junior high school component contains descriptions of the impact 
projects in Staten Island, Bron^, and Brooklyn, a comparison of the " 
three junior high school programs, teacher activities^ and junior 
high school survey* Also discussed in the report are the guidance 
component, district office reportis, time management^ and the 
secondary school component* Recommendations are made based on the 
data*^ Appendixes contain workshop objectives, teacher questionnaire 
SPICE program,, teacher project summary sheet, time management forms, 
and basic methodology in introducing and establishing career ' 
education in a school, (TA) > 
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l^iis^ sunmiative evaluation r^ort describes some activities of and out- 
cornes resulting from the first year-and-a-half of the effort 'to incorporate 
career education into the Het^n^.^ork City schools, mie role^ f\inction3 and 
ouTicome of the formative evaluation effort have been described elsewhere 
and will not be-'r^eated here. The first sectiori deals with the back^ound 
and early history of the prpject and is follOTed by information describing 
the coriTponents of the project* ^ ^Hie summary and .I'ecommendations are the last 
two sections of the report, ^ . ^ 

MCK^OUKD AiJD EARLY HISTORY 

In January of I972 the State mucation Pepartment (SED) received 
approval from the United States Of f ice ' of Education (USOE) of its pr^osal 
for the design^ development^ and Implementation of a career education pro- 
gram in New York City. The contract between, USOE^ and SED for $581^380 
called for the s^aration of the project into two con^ionents : (l) a K - 9 
component to be located in a community school district in New York City and 
(2) a secondary school con^onent that involved the Fashion Institute of 
Technolo^ (FIT) in Ivlanhattan with random senior high schools throughout 
the city* Kiis arrangement ^as-necessary because the high schools are con- 
trolled by the central Board of Education but the elementary and Juriior hifd'i 

^Statc Project td' Implement Career Education^ Interim Reports 1 antf 2. 
IRDOE, cum., lUll Broadway^ New York^ N.Y* IOOI8* 



schools are contf oiled by 31 independent district school boards* The con- 
tract further stipulated that the program include r. inservice educations 

* . 

curriculum de/eiopmontg guidance redirection^ and community-business involve- 
ment. , . -^%v - ..-^..'^ 

Tlie proposal .that/liad teen approved b^^ the USOE outlined the demogra- 
phic characteristics of District 16 in Brookl^Ti as having the ^most desir-^ 
able characteristics for the project^ although District l6 itself had neither 
been contacted nor finally saleoted as the district for the K ^ 9 component 
of the project. . - ■ - ^ " ^ - ' 



The K - 9 Component . On February Sth^ staff from -the OccupatiQnal , 
Education Offices of the State Education.- Department met with the sup.eKxn- 
tehdent^ members of his staff and members of the Community School Board 
of District, 16 to discuss the district's participation in the development 
of a career education model. As a result of the meeting^ according to the 
State Project Manager^ it was agreed penaing approval of a puDlic meeting 
of the Board, that: 

1, District l6 jwould have maximum freedom to develop 
a career education program in accordance with the 
general objectives set forth in Position Paper No. 

11, OCCUPiVTIOML^ EDUCATION. r 

2. The program would have tvro separate ^components; the ■ \ ' 
first a community school district component poss- 

ibly invol-ving also Bushwicls .yigh School , which 
- • . District 16 expreg&fed' interest, in having as part v^''^ 

of its project; the s'^cond a secondar^post^'seconda'ry ^ 
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coraponent involmnrf representat^^ Kigh 'schools In 
, New York City mth the Fashion. Institute of Technolo^; 
-■ . " 3, Tlie-project vpuld -he ■ coordinated by the career educa- 
;■ . ^ion officB T^hlch' was then being established at the 

, .i^ " New York City Board of Education headquarters^ the 

person in, , ^harge^ ^reporting directly to the Chancellor/ 
Money per se could not be allqcated directly^to ^ ■■ 

the district from the State Education Department but 
that the flow would be eTOedited through ^fe tareer ^ \ 
> offices. - = ^ ■ 

The ultimate decision by the district was pos^ohed until Jun.e 15^ 1972 
Mhm^^^h^ SED reprefieptrntivep arid the Project Msinagir were informed that tjie 
proposal would be approved^ at a public meeting to be held on June 19^ 1972 
pending the f ollbwlng* stipula-t&ns : " ^ ' ' " ^ " ' ' 

1, The development and in^lemehtation of the program will 
be performed by .the 'district in accordance with the 
needs of the children and the community. Ehe district 
, does not feel it ^is bound by the suggesteiJ pro-am that 
was sent to Dr* Sidney Itorland^_ U, S. Cnmmissioner of 
Education, 

2* l^M-le District' 16 racogTiizes- that certain budgetary 
functions must be performed by units of Central Head- 
quarters^ it feels that these units should be involved 
with the district only oil a consultant basis. The 
Central Headquarters staff should not be involved in 

the evaluation or monitoring of the district's Career 
^ ■ ' if . 

Edudatiori Program. 

9 . 



~3* It hao been stntecl that this pronram is a model ■ 
for the State, of New York. We^ therefore , feel 
that tha .officials ©f District l6 should deal 
^ difectiy y.^th the State Education Department* 
CRie staff at Centrai Headquarters has not been 
responaive to the development of creative and 
innovative ]progTams in the district* In additioii 
they have had very little success in developing 
programs that are effective for the children of 
District 16.^ ^ ^ 

gnie refusal of District 16 to involve the Central Board newly 
established Office of CarjLer Education in the programmatic development of . 
the project led the Assi^kant Commissioner^ at the suggestion of the Proje 
Managers to sever the K ^ 9 con^onent from District 16. 

Cluster^ Approach . During the siimmer and fall j 1972^ a series of 
meetings was held between the Project Manager ^ his Director of Planning^ 
and the Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Education 
(IRDOE), It was ont of these meetings that the cluster approach to the 
project was formalized. TaB project would be located in three community 
.school districts selected on a demo^aphic and geographic basis so as to 
constitute a microcosm of New York City, VJithin each = commuhity school dis 
trict^ there would be an involvement of three elementary schools and one 
jtmior high school. Within the pilot schools one teacher from each elemen 
tary grada^ K - £5 would be selected on the basis of ^interest and enthus* 
iasmi in the junior high schools^ d^artmental representatives would be 
chosen based on the same' interest criteria. . " . 



In late Augustj feelers \7cve put out to Districts '11 in the Bronx ancl 
31 on Staten Island* Aqceptance vas rapid in coming, Arrangementa. with 
the third^ community district^ the most^ underprivileged of the three^ were 
^--^being finalized* ^;=hen Dis'trict I6 approached the Project Mariager and requested 
. re-involvement with the career project on any reasonable terms. It was 'thus 
that District 16 wa&^ reinstated^ as part of the elementary '- junior. liigh 
school career component, . . 

The Project Manager/ with ^the assistance of IRDOE^ developed a diagTam- 
matic representation of the State Program to Implement^ Career Education (OTICE) 
program (see Figi^re l)/.,0'- ^ \ 

Activities during August^ September, and Octoli^r involved the*'shifting 
and restructuring of the program^ the finding and hiring of a Froject 
Director^ and the definition of the role of the FIT secondary component . 
(see Secondary Program, pp. 9-10).^ In addition, thfe, cluster concept of the 
utilization of a Junior hi^h school and three of its "feeder" grade schools \ 
was adopted, Hie concept was extended to ihclude the .contiguoiis high 
school in each of the three boroughs. Direct contacts were made with the 
three school districts and the cluster concept became a reality (see Figure 2), 

■ '\ Workshops . . In conferences with imOE .Suring the month of November, it 
was decided tliat the contimct approach was probably the most efficient and^ • 
expeditious ^manner to move the project into functioning career education 
activities. The projected costs of the contracts were below that needed 
to hire staff to run the several dozen workshops as well as prepare mate- 
rials. and pay consultants, In addltiorij It was felt that the needed exper- 
tise had to be procured with the anticipation that the SPICE staff would 
gain sufficient information and knowhow 'to -assume a similar training role 

the following year* \ . • 
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FIG, 1. Diagram of SPICE program (1972-1973)' as conceptualized by 
SPICE and. IRpOE, Summer , - 1972,^ 
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FIG. 2* Scheal clusters reprasentfng. feeder schools' In thg three districts ehosen by EPICC. 



' Broad outllheB of a K - 6 program which invdlved one teacher from each 
grade level at each public achool in-each cluster/ aa well as the Unclusion 
of a guidance group (one f^om .each school) were developed* A set of^over- 
all general objectives (see .Figure 1) were established for the in-service 
training of these individuals- and several established educational organiza- 
tions were requested, to develop workshop progranis that cpuld respond to the 
objectives set forth. ^ , ^ ' 

; The Institute for Educational Development (lED) submitted a proposal ^ 



which TOLS accepted after ^being reviewed and 



December^ a tentative . pro-am was agreed upon, The^ program was to include 
an^ internal evaluation and' reviewing mechanlsm/deiigned to feid"'^back and 



amended/ About the raiddla of- 
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correct an^r/of the planned workshops , January 22 ^ 1973 "was aet as the 



target date., for the first 'ws^kshop series , 

'In an Attempt to hav.e an early interface of guidance activities and 
teacher training activities ^ the director of the City University of New York 
(CUNY) Guidance Laboratory was asked to prepare a program of guidance career 
education workshops for SPICE consideration. The decision to consider this 
s puree came partly from its convenient proximity hut mostly feom the work 
in career edubptipri its director had "been doing in ■ Florida j North Carolina^, 
and Ohio, It^was anticipated that a program could be developed and 'approved 
with the target date for the first series oi guidance worksh^s to start 
the week of February 5th, = ^ . 

Project Management . It is essential to note that throughout all that 
transpired in the pr^evious months^ SPICE had no office (or even desk) to 
use as a base of operations* Most, meetings were conducted at the.IEDOE ■ ' 
officeB with an occasional special meeting at FIT, It was not until late 
December that facilities and; tel^hones were i installed in the recently 
acquired SPICE offices, SPICE became ^erational by January, The degree' 
to which the lack of an office^ (desks 3 telephones^ secretary^ flow of'^ 
correspondence^' adeq.uate meeting splLcej collection of materials^ etc) 
hankered the <^erational development of^ SPICE cannot ^ in fact, be measiired. 
However, the degree to which functi^^ilng and events accelerated once a 
"home" was found is apparent from ttie rest of the activities discussed in 



this^^^epbrt, 

A project director was chosen early in S^tember, Difficulties in 
finding a director were related, to a great extent to the timing of the 
search. Most ej^erienced candidates planning to change Jobs had' long since 

14.'' ■ 



made their moves and the field of choice ms indeed light. A projects direc- 
= tor was hired ^and charged with .the : ' " 

(a) agisting and searctiing for appropriate' school = 
disiric'ts to dnjolement the develc^ing State 
program iri career education^ and , ^ 

(b) searching and hiring of an operational staff ' 

■ , I 

that related to the task oriented program of i 

the career education project, - I 

■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ • ' 'i 

OTie project director's tasks were later to Include superv^ision of, the K - 9 
con^^onent. By late MOTemher staff lines had still not been filled, A decl- 
sion to utilise the Board of Education liason as an active staff assi^ed-to^ 
the junior high school proved to be a very positive shiJt. nie liaison" 
Immediateljr moved to contact junior high, school principals and staff and 
vith the assistance of the planning staff quickly moved into a highly active 
program, COie staff attended the October career education wrkshe^s at the 
American Personnel and Ouidance Association Convention and the December 
USOE meeting in career education* As tftsk area needs became more and more " 
delineated^ the project director began to intensify his search for a curri- 
culum facilitator^ guidance facilitators &d community facilitator. ^ 

Secondary Program . . ' 

". ■ tf)' . ' - 

_ Because of the iinique characteristics of Nevf York City*s educational 
structure (the high schools^ being interdistrict and under tKe "^^entral Board) ^ 
the , secondary con^onent -of the project was to be separate from the K - 9 ' 
con^onent and^was . to involve FIT in Klanhl%tarl with random senior high • 
schools throughout the city. 



= During May and Juiie of-^1972 tlio FIT career team liad iiiet with the staiT 
■.at Era sinus High SchDol^ had received aGceptance^ and^,liad, conMenced the 
.formation of school carear teams 4 FIT had initially met v/ith resistance 
from several high schools as a result of the original identification of the 
secondary conroonent with underprivileged schools, ^e abceptance' of the PIT 
career team by Erasmus ^as considered a turning point in the selection of 
future senior high schools. In early Septemher^ aiftcr Districts 11 and 31 
had acc^ted involvement in the elementary program^ 'FIT approached Herbert 
Lehmto and New' Doi^ High .Schools in. those districts^ Kiese two high schools 
"became part of the secqndary 'pro^am^ thus completing selection of pilot 
schools for the SPICE project. : X.^ 

In a series of meetings in September attended by SPICE staff and the 
director of the secondary program^ it was decided to maintain the K 9 
and secondary con^onents as separate entities for the following reasons: \ 
/ 1. Kie FIT organization felt they were, too far along \ 
In their own plans and ^erational activities to 
redirect, their program. 

2. The model developing on the ^econdaiy prograjm ws / 

■ ■ 1 , 

keyed, to the FIT specific e^^ertise and was unable/ 

at that time to ^ hi ft into a wide multi-career 1 

secondary approach / 

3. a^endltures and other commitments that had been/ - > 
agreed to made any change 'in overall budget st.^c- . . , 

. ture quite difficult, 

Formal notification was made to the Board of Education /that /the State 
would ^proceed* mth the program on a direct basis with primajry fiduciary 
control at FIT. . , - ; , . 




; , , . 11 • 

The main ^ thrust .of the meetinES aurins October involved settling 
relationships^ between the secondary program run by FIT and that of the 
K - 9 prograra. It was now i\illy recopiized that the FIT program was to 
be totally autonomous and in meetings with school distriGts was only alluded 
to peripherally. ' . 

■ ■ ■ Cai-eer Advisory Committee . Bie months of January and' February \ 1972 
were spent screening candidates for the project Career Advisory Committee, 
Kie New York City Economic Development Coimcil through its Vice President, 
for Educational Affairs^ and the misiness-EducatS^on Coordinator of the State 
Education Department suggested a number of possible candidates for the 
Committee. Kie Boards according to the Project Manager ^ because of the 
unique nature of career educationi contained elements of vested' interesi* 

During the next three months /-formation of the committee was completed^ 
a chairman was elected^ and three meetings were held* The Committee spent 
its time on discussions of policy^ project sitej and philosophy of career 
edncati on rather than assisting the Project Onager in the conceptualization 
of the project, through the " , , . developmental process for which.it was 
formed,'' The Committee had acGOn^lished very little of its pm^ose by^the 
end of the Spring 1972 school- semester, ^ - 

In early September 5 task oriented subdommittees were formed as a resist 
of a survey administered' during the spring, ^ The committee metsbnce during' ' 
October and once in December, At Hhe latter meeting some committee members 
objected to being informed of project decisions without yfirst being asked to 
■ -advise 6 " There wer e^no other meetings of/6he coimittee proper although a; ' 
number of committee members a^ear to have ntade Informal contributions to 
the project through their subcommittee assignments, . . i\ 
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lED Workshops . ' The workshops provided the only training for. the 
- elementary school teachers ifho were in the SPICE pro^-'am. The workshops ; 
are therefore discussed in this section' even though there. were- also l^; - 
"Workshops for the Junior high school teachers. The sessions were conducted 
separately for the teachers in grades 3=i^^i and 5-6^ and had' as. their "\ 

\aain objectives helplng^ht. school ^stajpf tp 4 (l) understand and appreciate 
the need* for car ed'r education^ (2) create their^o^m materials^ .and 
'^3) adapt existing curriculum materials, Teachers >rere to be given an 
or^ntation'and' training pro-am in career education theory ^ = content j and 
practice^ "Hie proposal^ on file at the SPICE office ^ included a lengthy 
and detailed list .of objectives for each workshop, A brief list of objec- 
^tives is included in A^e^dix A. . 

Fart of the-^ICT'- proposal. called for teacher participation in planning^ 
with continual revision of objectives and procedinres based on teacher 
reactions and the reactions 'of the visiting lecturers ^who were conducting 
the workshops* Following each workshop j -an staff, member met with, a 
sample group of teachers while another met with the visiting lecturers* 
A^i'O^i^^S'^^ly one week after each worksh^ a- q^uestionna^ sent to the 

participating teachers asking. for their^ reactions to the workshops r^n.d 
their suggestions for procedures and content of future workshops. Visiting 
lecturers made several recommendations concerning the pliysical accommoda- 
tions of the room used^^for workshops ^ the use of "'facilitators ^ " and the 
actual format of the workshop program. Most of the recommendations were 
acted. upon, in addition^ the teachers suggested that a practicing career 
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education classroom teacher be utilized as a workshop leader* One clasS' 
room' teacrier was recruited for the foiirth Junior high school workshop, 
VJhlle his presen-^ation was not as Well received as those- of the other 
workshop leaturers^ he Aid relate more to the practicalities of ^^tual- 
classroom lif^ by sharing his esqperiences with the ounior high school 
tearChOTS * 

- It should jbe noted that the original pr^osal called^ in a; rather vague 



mai^er^ for a separate in-service training for SPICE facilitators* This 

■ ■ : , . ■ ;^'^:: \" " ■ \: : 

was never carried out. Facilitators, attended the in-service Workshops for 
teachers and guidance personnelw^ ^is was the pnlj training that SPIGE 
facilitators actually received* ■ ^ ^ ^ ' 

\.An IID intervAf war visited two schools to adquire further knowledge 
of teacher reactions. Her r^ort was submitted late iii Mar^ch, It was 
quite similar tb' the r^ort^ submitted by the evaluator's team in May^ 
although^ in the interim^ a great deal of the initial confusion about. the 
roles of .the' various personnel and the basic objectives of the SPICE "^ef fort 

^ 7 \ . ... . . ■■' ■ : ^ _r 

had been cleared / ^ 

, Fifty-six elementary school teachers attended the I^ workshi^s in 
QormBT education.. Sixteen. (28.5^) were interviewed by the evaluators at 
their schools, "frftienever possible^ th^. Inter^/iCT'er asked; to' visit the class- 
room to gain a first-hand In^ression al^ to how the career education program 
-was actually being implemented. 

Teachers were asked to discuss their views of the I^j workshops ^ 
materials provided both by lED and SPICE^ and the in«school services pro- 
vided by the^ SPICE staff. They were questioned about their ovm attenf^ts at 
Introducing career education into their classes, finally, they. were asked 



to discuss their feelings about the admin^fti'ative probierns of Integrating ^ 
career education into the curriai^um in their schools. The intervi,ew ■ , ^ 
results related to the workshops are described below/ Ihe interview data ^ 
related to the other issues are inGqiporated into the teacher question- 
naire and project summary sections (pp* 18-27, 28-32, .respectively) . ^ ^ 

. Mch teacher interviewed was exi^remely pbsitlye toTOrd career educa- 
tion. Many vmre negative or neutral at first ^ but" after attending the 
workshops and trying career, education in the classroom^ all but one felt 
that a career education, pro^ama besides h^ing intrinsic merits tos an 
excellent motivating vehicle for teaching the basic Skills in the . elementary 
school curriculum* /The one teacher who did not try career education did 
not do so because her class was far below grade level in reading-j and she 
felt that taking time away from reaaing exercises 'for "something else*' 
would be detrimental to her class, ^ . ^.^^^ 

All of the teachers interviewed felt that^ there should have been some 
information sent to them prior to their attend^nc^e at the workshcops so that 

"- > ...... V 

they could maximally benefit f^om the sessions, Kie teachers felt tlmt the 
principals had not been aware of the objectives of the prograjn. and did^not 
always choose the teachers who yould -be the potential leaders. , In addition^ 
the teachers were not amre tha^ they were supposed to have been the 
"creators" in a pilot project. Many were confused and/or rejecting of this ^ 
role even toward the end of the term* ^ , V\ 

' Tlie teachers felt that the workshops were quite successful in^ "selling" 
career education. However, ' many, teachers felt that it/ was oversold , . that • 
too much time was spent on repetition of theory and philosonphy. Most- 
teachers :agreea, that mor^ time should have been spent on attitude developmen' 



construction of units 5 anfl developniGnt of methods and materials. The 
' ^workshops 5 however^ ^rMrm Informative, and stimulated most teachera .to mnt ' 
to know more about, career education. Many teachers indicated that they 
hegan to examine; their oto knowledge and values about the world of work. 
Most of the teachers felt that the use of videotape was valuable but they 
would like^^^to see more chance for interaction between teachers at workshops. 

=The teachers by and /large felt that they developed professionally and 
broadened their vle^^Tpoints as a result of the workshops. Some appreciated 
the cpportunity to gain a new purpose for teaching^ as well as to sharpen 
iheir own cone^ts gk unit planning ajid the development of skills. 

Materials wer^e described as adecauate. ^Ihe teachers were given resoiice 
guides^ lists of/ films ^ lesson plans ^ filmstrips/ and. addresses for 't^lting^ 
' away f ot free ^goodies." Lesson plans were adaptable J Some/teaehers said : 
they used evei^thing they were given^ some said they used iiothlng. Many 
would have liked to have been given, materials for immediate actual class-' 
room use*/ . ' ' . . _ 

In/addition to the above procedii^e^ 3 elemental^ school teachers . were ' 
given.pre- and post-testS' by lEp concerning their, attitudes toward^ career 
education. :ihe teachers were asked: "if you ^^e-*^a classropm teacher^ do 
you agree that courses In your^ subject area (s) or grade would 'be more mean- 
ingful and relevant if focused around career objectives?" "Ifeble 1 ginim . 
breakdoi'm^ grade = ; of response's to the above question, Clearlyj there 
.was a large increase in teachers responding "agree" after having completed i 
the workshops, ^; " ■ • - 

Teachers were also questioned about their utilization of resource 
people in career ©ducationj both as classrobm^ visitors and in field trips.- 



TABLE 1 



Change. in Teachers* Feelings Adou^ 



the Use of 



Career Objectives in the Qoursei/Kiey Teacl^^ 



Grade 


^. Agree 
(Before / 

'After) 


No Opiniqni 
(Before / ; . 

/After) \ 


^Dl'S agree 
f Before/ 

V /After). ' 


K-2 


51/ 


i 






55/. 






5-6 


. 73/ _ „ 

'92 







\ 



A large increaee in use of resouree^ people was IMicated. after con^iletion/ 



of workshops* ^ Table 2 summarises these data* 

■ ^ " TAB^ 2 , . 4 , V ' 

^' " ■ Change in .Teachers -Use of Sesbtirce Pe|;ple 

in Career Education Activities 



A, \Wmiber of workers invited to class to discuss their jobs, 





No Visitors 


1-2' Visitdrs , 


3-^ Visitors 


More' than i+ Visitors 


Grade 


^ (Before , 

/After-). 

"I ^ 


(Before/ ,, " 
.'■AV', 'Afiief) 


(Before / 

■ .'/After) 


(Before / 

;/' /After) * 


K-2 


57/ 
' ^33 




/alt 


'if ■ ■ 
/lU ■ 


.3-U 


'as, ■ 




^0/ , 


• 7 . 


5-6 , , 


/ss - 


/l7 • 


°/ 

■ /l7 


/l8 



■mBLET ^2 /-continued-' , - ' . ' ^ 

B, Number of classroom trips to observe workers at work. 



Grade 


No Visits 
(Before / 

/After) 


l-a^ Visits 

(Before / 

/After) 


3-i+ Visits '. 
(Before / 

/After) 


More than k Visits 
(Before / 

■ /After) 


■■K-2' 


/ 30 




12/ 

, / 20 ' 


/ 

'10 


3-U 


83/ . ■ 








■ 3-6 


81/ 




• /3O 





The results of the IW testinft in conjimction with the lED and evalua- 
tion team's Interview data strongly indicate a .positive attitude change 

' torord the role of career education in .the., elementary school curriculiim^ 
as well as a ^eater utilization of resource peqple. both at thfir Job si-lea 
and as /Visitors to the school. IHirther evidence that the im effort was 
generally viewed as succesaful by the partlcd^atlng teachers can be Inferred. 

^trom the teachers' enthusiasm for continimtiDn of the; workshops into the 
S'tunmer and the foUomng year. 

^ ■ The evaluator's also interviewed seven Junior high school^ teachers at - 
the last set of workshops. Bie teachers found the workshops to be both 
enjoyable and informative.^ Some teachers enjoyed the ^portunity to learn 
about what was haOTening - in^educaW around the nation.. Each teacher was 

definitely in favor ^ of. career education^ and found the" worksh^s to be a 

' '■ ' , . ' '.f 

f^ong motivating factor. Some mentioned that they liked, the audio-visuaj.^ ' 

'■^ . ^ * 

yet varied^' approach and enjoyed the exchange of ideas and extra stlmij^a- 

tion. It woiilfl thus appear that the worksh^s were successful at this 

level, too. - ' . , I " ^ ^ - 

23 .' - ' • ^ ■ > 
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^ Elementary School Survey , The evaluators'prapared a U8 item question- 

^ . , . . ... ^ 

iiai^^e' (^mm Agpendix b) for adiiiinistration to the' teachers who pajrticipated 
in the SPICl program. In ordar to ascertairi the teacher- s response to four 
' major aspects' of the SPICE program^ kh of the questions were grouped into 
'four categories relating toi (l) Wo^ksh^s (questions 1 ^11); (H) SPICE 
staff (questions 13/- 28) j ^(3) Career education materials (auestioria SO'- ^ 
38);. and (k) Cai^feer education classes (questions - ^7)* Tahle 3 summa- 
rizes these data and ^oups the responses of teachers' by the vorkshqE) they 
attended. Teachets who taught K through 2nd grade attended workshop 1^ 
those who taught' grades 3 and k attended ;worksh^ 2 and those who taught 
g^des 5 and 6 attended workshop 3* ' ' . ■ 

In arriving at tHe^per,centage of teachers who responded positively and 
negatively to the ^ categories, of questions^ a total score for each of the 
% sections ms confuted for each teacher *= Kiis- total niimericaJ. scort was 
the sum of the responses to each question inrthat -saction with responses to 
each item rated on. a scale from 1 (disa^ee strongly) to 5 (a^ee strongly). 
A maximum possible acore was calculated for each lection by multiplying by 
5 the number of items in that section* \ A positive resporise ms defined as 
a score that was 70^ c>r more of the maximum score and a negative response 
ms defined as a score that was 30^ or less of this maximum score. 

Chrerall^ the data' In Wble 3 Indicated that teachers in all 3'"^^^%*^-. . 
shops had a positive attitude' towards the workshCTS and. the SPICE staffs . 



and did' not have a negative attitude to^rards any of the h major aspects of 
the program. Over 50^ (lO out of 19) of the participants in Workshop 1 
^responded positively /to the workshops while only 38^ of those in Workshop 2 
respohded similarly. More Workshop 2 participants (^6^) responded posi- 



TABLE 3 - / 

Summairy of positive and KcnativG Responses to- Questions Kelating to 
Workshops^ SPICE Staffs Career Kducation- Materials 
and a Career Education Program by Workshops \ 
for Elementary Teachers in the SPICE Program 



Type of 


Total 




Question 


s Relating to 




Response . - 


N 


Workshops 


SPICE Staff 


^ Ay T^n + a-r«T n T ^ 


career ilcx * u±asses 


■ i 






N - ' .' 


N ■ " % 




Workshop 1 
(K thru 2) ■ 


19 










Positive " 
(scoring 73% 
or more) 




10 53^ 


7 37 


0 0 


r 

n n 


• ■Negative 
(scoring 30^ 
or less) 




0 . 0 

* 


0 0 






Workshop 2 
(grades 3 & 4) 


13 










Positive 
(scoring 75^ 
or more) 




5 . 38 




0 -0 


W V u 


Negative 
(scoring 30^ 
or less) 




0 ' 0 
\ 


6 0 




1 ■ 8 


0 0 


Workshop 3 
(grades 5 6) 


^=•11 






— — — -- - - .-- --^ ■ 




Positive 
(scoring 73% 
or more) 






k ■ • 36 ^ 


0 0 




Negative 
(scoring 3053 
.or less) 




0 0 . 


0 0 


0 , 0 


0 0 








25^ 







^.tively to the sIlGE staff thafi did members ^of either Workshqp 1 (37^) or 
Workshop 3 (367i)V In addition^ most of tiie teachers in all 3 workshops 
responded neither, pbsitively nor negatively towards career education mate- 
rials and career education classes. These findings, in conjunction with 
the interview data^ suggests that more attention should be devoted to these 
areas. in the future, ,f ^ ; 

The remaining U q^uestions on the teacher questionnaire^ items 12^ 29^ 
^^39> and U8y were also .concemea with the fovir major aspects of the SPICE 
program. Each question was concerned with ways to improve one of these 
^spects^bf the pro-am. leachers were asked to select fi^bm a ll^st of from 
6 toap^^items those items that they felt ^ould ir^rove a particular phase 
of the pro-am. These ^rpsponses were then to be ranic ordered in terms of 
their iniJOrtance.' TOie data were .analyzed by grade levels for each of these 
questions* In addition, question- 29 was analyzed "by school districts xn-;^ 
order %o gain insight , into the functioning of the SPICE staff within the 3. 
- districts participating in the pro^am^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ : . 

mie; analysis of tiie Information from questions 12y 295 39^ and U8 con- 
sisted of determining the number of times an item received a rank of ^r, 2 
or-^itrbm the teachers* It^^^s assumed that ranking^an item I, 2 3 meant 
that the item a very high priority for that partic^ar teacher. Thus, 
the data are' presented in tirms of the percentage of teachers who ranked 
each' itAiilg in^cbtance as a l^ 2 or 3* ^ - ^ 

Table k summarizes the data in, question 12 which related to ways of 
in^roving the workshops, ^ 

At the elementary school levels there were three items ^ ahfl J 

which received a rank of 2 or 3 from 30^ or more of the. teachers at each 









TABDD 


k 






Question 


12: 


Hie Workshop 


1 

s Would Be Better If: 






5' Ranking Each It 


em as 


1, or 3 in Importance J by Grade 






Grade Leirels 


A 


B 


C D 


E r G H 


I 


' J 


K - 2 




11$ 




11% 26% 26fo ^ 16^^ 


u$ 




3 & 






■ 69fe - 60a 




00 


100 


5 & 6 


35i 




10a 300 


36% 27% h3% 1^0 


200 


m 



MY: / ' \ ^ ' . 

If people from community ran worksliops, . 
Better attandance by all Career Ed, teachers. 
New materials were presented and discussed. 
Teachers could share ideas and problems* 
Workshops were held .more frequej^-^ly. 
Teachers presented lesson plans/ 
More continuity. from one workshop to, the next. 
One person or one group ran all workshops. 
Mora time was provided for questioning speakers. 
Workshops related career ed* to N*Y*C* GUrriculum* 



workshop. The two items which were ranked l^ 2 or 3 by the greatest percen- 
tage of teachers indicated the need for the presentation and discussion of. 
new materials and the need for relating career education to the New York 
City curriculum* Kia third item which was also ranked 1^ 2 or 3 by more 
than 30^ of the teachers tos that the workshops would be better if teachers 
could share ideas and problems* . ^ 

.The need for more continuity from one workshop to another (item O) was 
ranked in the tcp three in iD^ortance by more than 30fp of the teaphere in 
grades 3' through 6 and by Just under '30^jf of the teachers in grides K through 



An dhteresting result can be seen in the responses to Item the need 
for =people from the community to run workshops. More than SDji of the 
teachers in grades 5 and 6. felt that this item was among the t^ tliree in 
importance^ while less than 30^^ of the K - 2 and the grades 3 and k teacheri 
f elt = that this would be an important improvement' to the workshops. A 
possihle' explanation for these results in that perhaps lessons iu career 
education for the K » 2 and grades 3 and k students constitute less of a 
departure from the kind of activity which occurs daily in the classrooni 
than for the students in grades 5 and 6* The teachers in grades 5 mnd 6 
may he more structured in their classes in terms of a curriculiim plan for 
reading^ mathematics ^ etc. and may feel leas comppeterit to deal with career 
education, on their own, Th\is^ having people from the coOTnunity run work- 
shops might be perceived as more in^ortant by teachers in ^ades 3 and 6 
because of their, need to have more detailed information about specific 
careers. " 

Table 5 summarises the data from questirn 29 which relates to ways that 
the SPICE staff could be of greater help, ^e data were analyzed by grade 
levels, ^ 

Having SPICE staff spend more time at the schools/ having SPICE staff 

\ 

have more material available for teacher use and having SPICE staff help to 
set up contacts^^^^h career people in the community were all ranked as 1^ ■ 
2 or 3 in In^ortance by more than 30/i of the teachers at mil grade levels. 
Of these three items ^ helping to set up contacts with career pe^le in the 
community (item. F) was ranked l^ 2 or 3 hy more than 50fy of the teachers 
at all grade levels." 
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i'>^ TABLE 5 

Question-^ SPICE^ Staff Would be of Greater Help If: ■ 

Ranking Fach Item as 1^ 2 or 3 in IrriDortance, by Grade ^Level 



Grade Levels 


A B C D - .. -E..^^^ ■ F 


K - 2 ' 
3 & U 
5 & 6 


32f« llfo aifa JJ% llfp 6&k 
SW* 38"^ 3kio ■ 697. ay/. 
, 6Uf 1+5^ 64^ 3% 5% 



A = They spent more time at the schools, 

B B T^ey had more Information about Career Education, 

C =5 They did more training, 

D = They had, more material available for teacher use. 
■ E = miey vjere more versatile in Ideas for lesson plans,- \ 

F ^ They helped to set up contacts wlth,.career people in the commimity. 

Eie need for SPICE staff to have more information about career educa- 
tion and to do more training were perceived as being in the t^ three in 
in^ortance by more than 30^ of the teaohers in grades 3-6 only. Item E^ 
having SPICE staff be more versatile in ideas for lesson plans ^ was ranked 
as I5 2 or 3 in in^ortance by more than 50^ of the teachers in grades 5 and 
6^ but by less than 30% of the teachers in grades K - 2 and grades 3 and 4. 

Perhaps 5 these results too are a result of the curriculums' structure 
as was discussed in terms of having community peOTle run workshops, ThB 
teachers in grades 5 and 6 may feel that they need to have more specific 
information about different careers because of greater sophistication on 
the part of their students. Specific draining in career education^ more 
information about career education 1 and more versatility in ideas for lesson 
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plans may all be perceived as iiiportant by th© teachers of older studcants 
because career education is more of a di^^esslon from regular classroom 
actiyities and/or ^ because of orGater sophistication on the part of the stu- 
dents, . - 

Table 6 also presents data^ by school district^ on ways that the SPICE 
staff could be of greater help. In investigating the responses to the SPICE 
staff items by district^ having SPICE staff set up contacts with career 
p^le in the community and having the SPICE staff have more jnaterial avail- 
^le for teacher use (items F and D) were ranked l^ 2 or 3 by more than JOfg 
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Question 29% The SPICE Staff Would be of Greater Help If* 
% Ranking Each Item as l^ 2 or 3 in ImportanDe^ by School District 



School District 


A B C ■ B'^ ^ 1 "E F 


S.I. (R) . 
Brooklyn (K) 
Bronx (X) 


■ . • / . , - ■ 

lOfo 10^ UCfd 50fo 30% 50f«, 
79fo W 6U^a 50f, 29% 71% 
67% kkio 22% ' 67% ■ 11% l&fo -l 

i 

' 1 



KEY: — . = . ' ' ' \ 

A = They spent more time at the schools, " • I 

B ^ They 'had more information about Career Education, ■ ' j 

C ^ They, did more trainini?, j 
D = They had more material available for teacher use, ^ / 
E a They were more versatile in ideas for lesion plans, ; j 

F ^ They helped to set up contacts with career people in the community, 

• . ■ ^ " ■■ . ' . . ■ i ■ 

■ ■■• ■ ( 

. ■ . ■ /• 

30 .. / ... 
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Of the teachers in all three^ districts. The remaining Items showed differ- 
ences among districts, Bot;/ uhe Brooiayn and the Bromc' teachers, felt very 
strongly that the SPICE staff should spend mo^e time at the schools, mils 
item was ranked in the tqp three in .irT^orta^e by rnore than 65^ of the 
teachers in each of these districts, Morefthan of "^^hers in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx also felt that the SPICE staff should have more^formatlon 
about career -education. Having the SPICE staff do more training was ranked 
in the t^ three in in^portance hy kO% or more of the teachers in Richindnd 
and Brooklyn* . ^ - ^ ^ 

Despite the above findings^ the interviews indicated that ^ the teachers 
.were positive in their attitudes toward their SPICE representative* They 
felt that coverage was adequate^ and that a feeling of enthusiasm toward the 
.project tes conveyed. . . 

Table 7 presents the results to question 39^ which concerned ways in 
which the career education materials coiad be made more useful. 

The availability of mora career education materials was considered ae 
Is 2 or 3 in In^ortance by more than 50^ of the teachers at all gpade levels 
More material at an easier reading level received one of the tcp three 

ranks from more than 65^ of the K - 4 teachers and from k3% of the teachers 

if 

in ^ades 5 and 6. The need for the jcareer education materials to be better 
■ organized int^ teaching units was ranked' 1^^ 2 or 3 by more than 50^^ of the 
teachers at all grade levels, ^TOie need for teacher and/or pupil prepared 
materials to be .shared -among all career education teachers was another 
item which was ranked in the top tliree in Importance by more than ifO^ of 
the teachers at all grade levels^ Only at the level of grades 5 and 6 did 
_6re than 30^3 of. the teachers rank more diversity in materials as l^-. 2 or 3 
in importance, 
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Question 39: Bi3 Career Eauoation Materials Would be More Usefiil If: 
^ Banking Each Item, as =1^ 2 or '3 in In^ontance^. by Grade Level 



Grade Levels 


A 


. B 


C 




E 




K - a 


m 


Slfo 




liffl 






I Si h 




23$ 










5 & 6 


■ 55?; 




m . 


mi 


55i 


55f. . 



A ^ Bbere were more materials , 
B ^ Tliere were more diversity in the materials , 
C ^ Tliere were more materials at an easier reading level. 
D = The materials were more comprehensive, 
■ E ^ The materials were better organised into teaching units,. 
F - Teacher and/or pupil prepared materials ,were shared among all 
Career Ed, teachers* . 

Table 8 presents the results of question kB which asked how the career 
education class es could be inprcved, 

More field trips to places of business was ranked in the top three in 
ii^ortance by the greatest percentage of teachers at all ^ade levels. The 
highest percentage of teachers ranking this item in the top three occurred 
at the 3rd and Uth grade level with 85^ of the teachers ranking the item 
in this category* Having more teachers involved in the career education 
program was ranked as l^ 2 or 3 in Irrpo^tance by more than U0^5 of the 
teachers at all grade levels as vras making the career education courses a "- 
regular part of the curriculum. Having the teachers be able to do more 
specific training in Job skills was ranked in the t^ three in importance 
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OlABLE 8 

Question kB: The Career Education Classes Woultl Be Better If: 
Ranking lach Item as 2 or 3 in Importance., by Grade Level 



Grade Levels 


A 


B ■ 


c 


D 


E 


F 


K - 2 


Ufa ' 


63f, 




life 




it?* 


3 & k 


■ m 












5 & 6 


27% 




h5$ ' 


36f» 




r 



A = More atudents participated, 

B = There were more field tr-ips to places of business* 
C " More teachers were involved. 

D K There were mora classes to accommodate more students* 

E = The teachers could do mora specific training in Job skills, 

F « The courses ware a regular part of the curricultim. 

f, , ^ 
by more than 30?^ of the teachers in ^ades 3 and h and by more than UO^ of 
the teachers in gqrades 5 and 6* 

In generals the findings based on the teacher questionnaire coincide 
with the interview data* The majority of teachers interviewed who tried to 
injplement career education in their classrooms r^orted success ^ interest^ 
and enjoytrient on the part of their students* They felt that career educa- 
tion was a good motivating factor and a very natural vehicle for teaching 
skills. All teachers interviewed said that they would_ like to see career 
education as an inte^al part , of the curriculiOT* To this end ^ they saw a 
combination Resoiurce Person/Teacher Trainer as a necessary part of introdu- 
cing the program into their schools on a large scalG, They suggested that 



one nuch person for e^'ch school TOiad be icleal-j one for two schools wuld 
be manageable, = / / " . ; 

• Elementary School - Teacher K^onects ^ One of the maaor purposes of the 

training given to tl^L elementary school teachers tos to insure "infusion" 

of ' career education /concepts into the teaqhers^ . classrooras. To summarize 

and keep track of t^iese teacher activities^ a Teacher Projent Suiimiary Sheet 

was devised by SPICE and IRDOE staff (see AOT^ndix C). The project summa- 
• / - 

ries provided data| such as the nmber of career education teachers and pro-, 
jects^ curriculum |areas involved p and teachers' perc^tion of the success 
of their efforts./ ^ese and other data are .presented in Tables '9-11* 

Inspection Jf Table 9 indicates that all three districts had approxi- 
mately SO career- education teachers in the elementary schools and in all 
three districts kn average of more than one career education project per 
teacher was undertaken. In Richmond 5 the data show that there was an aver-^ 
age of at least^ -b^o projects per teacher while in Brooklyn and tha Bronx 
the average nuiber of projects, per .teacher was less than two, ^e total 
figure across /districts shows that there was an average of less than two 
career education projects per teacher. 

■ Tlie teachers, in Richmond and Brooklyn were con^arable in the amount 
of time required, to prepare for their projects. In the Bronx^ howeverj 90% 
of the projects required three hours or more of teacher preparation timej as 
opposed to S5fa and 67^.5 respectively ^ in Richmond and Brooklyn. Overall ^ 
72^ of the projects required three hours or more of teacher preparation 
time and 2^ required less than three hours of preparation time. . 
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TABIE 9 

liumber of Elernentary School Career Education Teachers Projects, 
and Teacher Preparation Time pc-r ProJectSj by District 



District 


Number of Career 
Ed. Teachers 


Number of Career 
Ed. Projects ■ 


Teacher 
time per 


Preparation 
project 








3 hours 
or more 


less than 
3 hours 


Richmond 


,1? ■ 


^3 


2o 

(63%) 


.. (sU) 


Brooklyn 


20 


33 


22 

m%) ■ 


11 
(33%) 


Bronx 


19 . • 


29 


26 


^ (io|) ; 


Total 


58 


105 


' 76 


29 

(2m) 



^ The data on curriculum areas er^hasized In the career educatioh pro^ 

^ Jects (iee Table 10) reYeals that in. all ttoee districts ^ approximately 

three of the major five curriculum areas ware represented, in, each project* 
For exanqple 3 Richmond had 43 career education projects ^ but reported a 
total of 13s uses of the five curriculum areas, ^us^^the projects cut 
across curriculum areas. 

The percentages under each curriculum area represent the percentage 
of that area calculated as a ^ratio of the total curriculum areas reported 
by each district* In all three districts^ the curriculum area with the 
heaviest concentration was language arts followed by social studies and 
reading* Mathematics and science both appeared less than 20^ of the time 
in all;three districts. = 

In the Bromc projects ^ all 'the projects Involved 73% or more of the 
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Curriculum Areas.. Involved in Elementary Schoul Projects^ 



Class Involvement and Succbss of Project^ by District 
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(3lfi) 
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students 3 and in both Richmond and Brooklyns only one project. did not 

involve 75% or more of the students* , 

. Brooklyn had the highest percentage (88%) of projects which were 

reported to have been highly successl\il with the ^students^. In, .both Rich- 
O mond and the Bronx^ less than 75% of the projects were judged as being 
\ above average or excellent in their success with the students. 

Overall^ g^i of the projects in the three -districts involved 73$. or 

\ ' ... . . . = 

more of the pupils in the class and 75% of the projects were perceived as 
■ being of above average or excellent sugcIss with the students. 

Teachers in Richmond .arid BrooKlyn reported that they would use all the 
projects again and only one teacher in the Bronx reported one project which 
would not have been used again. ' ^ ; = 

/a ;.: ■ ■ . ; m 
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TABLE 11 ■ 

Elementary School Projects V/hich Teachers Would Use Again, _ 
SPICE Anslptance, and Projects. Shared with Collea.sues, 1/ District 
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TOTAL 


10k 
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18 
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Ik 

urn 


73 
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9k 11 
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In all thr-ee dlatricta^ 63$ or more of the projects were undertaken 
without any assistance from SPICE, ^le projects in the Bromc received the - 
greatest help from SPICE {21% had direct help and lh% had indirect help) 
while Brooklyn projects received the least help (6% had direct help and 21% 
had indirect help). The Richmond projects reported that 23% received direct 
help and J% received indirect help, 

Thm Bichinond projects had the greatest amount of sharing of projects 
with colleagues (97%) 3 followed by the Bronx projects (90%) and the Brooklyn . 
projects ' . . : , . - ^ 

Combining the data for the three districts shows that 99^ of the pro-^ 
Jects were perceived as effective enough to use acain-, SPICE was of help 



in only 30^* of the projactc. 17"/roccivinn; diract help and IS^i receivinc^ 
indirect lielp, Oi^Grallj of the projcats were shared with colleaguGS, 

In sumrTmryg the two classroorii projects undertakGn, on the average, 
by each of the teachers tjs^ically required three or more 'hours of teacher 
preparation time, were concentrated in the areas of language arts and read- 
ing^ were developed with little or no assistance from SPICE, would be used 
again, and v;ere discussed or shared with other teachers. However^ it must 
be noted that the probability is extremely small that these 105 career edu- 
cation classroom lessons would have been developed without SPICE interven- 
tion. 

JIMIOR HIGH SCHOOL CCmONEOT 

^ Impact Pr ojects , VThereas the SPICE elementary activities were geared 
to the devel^ment -of lessons^ projects^ ^nd acti%?ities by individual 
teachers J the junior high school conponent the objective of involving 
teachers in planning school -wide career ni-.jter programs to be implemented 
in each school. It is therefore ni;.=^ijsary to describe these activities in 
some detail. As indicated earlier. .;hiee junior high schools within the 
selected districts "wei^e chosen for program participatlonj one from Brooklyn, 
one from the Bronx and one from Staten Island* ''■lie Brooklyn district was. 
an inner=city area, the Staten Island district vmr > blue-collar area and 
the Br om: district was a white-collar area* No data were available on how 

- ^ = ■ . - ■ 

the individual^ schools %';ithln tho districts were chonen* 

• ' ■ ■ \ 

Thq first^ activity undertaken was the establishment of a volunteer ^ 

impact team^ of sax teachers and an administrator in each school to plan . 
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activities within an occupational clustei^ .ai^ea* ICacli school chose the 
cluster areas, in which it wiched to v;ork and.vactivities. in each cluster = 
were clesigned to last from four to six weeks. IH^/o staff members from SPICE 
worked vrith the three Junior high school irnpact teams to assist in setting 
up the cluster programs, Thm SPICE staff members were viewed as^ facili- 
tators since specific activities were chosen by the teachers in each school 

Since each school was independent in its choice of clusters and, 
activities 3 there were differences between districts and each district* s 
program will be discussed separately. 

^ Staten Island , Junior High School 2 in Staten Island formed a Steering 
Committee of 15 teachers^ and this committee was iubsequently divided into 
three Planning Committees^ one for each anticipated cruster. As it turned 
out 5 activities were undertaken in only two clusters ^ construction and 
health* Thm activities for the construction cluster consisted of bulletin 
board displays throughout the school^ a teacher-made film of construction 
sites which was shown at an assembly and a Speakers Day during which k2 
speakers spoke to different classes about their different Jobs in the 
construction trade,/ A list of more than 25 possible field trips and Jo 
available speakers was prepared for' the teachers^ Surprisingly^ only about 
five trips were taken. Additionally ^ the impact teachers developed model 
lesson plans for integrating information about construction careers into 
subject-matter areas. No data were available on the use of these lesson 
plans, ■ ■ ■ 

The majority of the. teachers * energy/ was spent in planning the Speakers 
Day and there were no follow-up activities planned. This seems to suggest' 
that the lessor^ plans developed by the. impact teachers were not used^ 
Since no follow-up activities had been planned^ teachers felt that ''the 
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activities plannec for the conntruction cluster had been Ineffective as 
instructional activities. One of the reasoiis for this ineffectiveness may 
have been that student interests were not ^ taken into account in, planning 
and implementing the activities in this cluster* , 

For the second cluster^ health carters^ the teachers took a^differeht 
approach to organizing the activities. Before setting up career conferences 
students filled out questionnaires listing activities that interested them 
and the students were than scheduled into conferences which were of parti- 
cular interest to them. Interested students were also taken on trips to a 
local hospital and the Poliee Acaderr^. Other activities iindertaken for all 
students \were: 

1. the provision of- materials about health carjeers for 
eacri classroom^ ^ - " 

2. visits from a policeman and a policewoman who talked - 
about safety careers ^ and ^ ; _ 

3. a Service Awards Assembly where students who had worked 
as volunteers In health and safety care services received 
awards . . 

The restructuring of the career cluster activities for the health 
cluster seemed to benefit the career education progra,m^^ students only 
attended conferences which interested them and the speakers' interest ap- 
peared' to be. heightened by knowing that their audiences had been selected 
on the basis of interest in the topic. 

The tnador difficulties with the Staten Island career cluster programs 

appeared to be: ■ 

1 1. a lack of student input into the choice of the clusters 

i (for the construction cluster) ^ ^ 

" ' . ■ 40" . ' 



2. inadequate preparation of students in the background ' ) 
of the occupations^^ ^ ^ ' ' 

3, a lack of follow-up activities (particularly for the 
construction cluster) , and - . . ^ 

ky no asses smerit of whether or not the students had "benefitted 
from the cluster. ' . ' 

However a very poritive aspect to the career education program was the 
enthusiasm of the administration and the impact teachers. She activities 
which were undertaken required considerable planning and effort. VThile ^ 
the majority of the activities were eUlmiriating activities which seem to 
^ haye^een based on inadeqaate preparation of students, the impact team 
appears to have dexeldped new ideas for implementing a career education 
program.V Ihe enthusiasm. of the staff and the activitie^s which were under- 
.taken^ constitute a good rpundation for future activities in career edu- 
cation at' Junior High School 2, The impact team should, however, work on 
defirfing goals for e^ch cluster, provide students with adequate information 
about the clusters before setting up elaborate career programs plan and 
inclement fo^|)w-up activities and build iri an evaluation procedure to. 
determihe i^at^^stujie^s^^ave gained^ from activities in each cluster.' 

Bronx , The SPICE program in Junior High School 113 in the Bronx was 
difficult to organise, ^As in Staten Island, the SPICE program. was intro- ^ 
dueed to the^ s^ool^ faculty by a SPICE staff. ,member early in Jariuary, but ' 
participating^teachers and clusters for the program were Act chosen uiitil 
the. end pf March, Due partially to the short remaining school time availabl 
of the healt^ careers and communications clusters chosen, only health career 
-fcargeted for ^.school -wide implementation. • V 



Tim lisalth careei^s cluster began with a Career Shmr which had been 
organised entirely by SPICE personnel since, teachers were chose n too late 
for participation in this phase of the program* The Career Shovr consisted 
of ■'an assem^ry program at which ^ students saw slides of the *'start=to=finish" 
procedures . involYed in caring for, a person with a broken leg,. The other 
activities in this cluster were organized with participation and help from 
:the teachers. The activities consisted of a Speakers Day invo^^ving over 
30 speakers from, the community who talked about their jobs 5^ hosipital trips 
for interested students ^ bulletin boards on health careers throughout the. 
school^ a health careers news:ietter done by the^studenta^ health career 
films and .an elaborate Health Fair ^ at which medical and laboratory equip- 
ment was exhibited and. manned by hospitai;personnel who described the 
equipment and answered questions, ■ ■ ^ . 

The primary problems with the health careers' cluster were the late 
starts the excessive duration of the activities (seyjSn' weeks) ^ the choice , 
of the cluster without student inputs the lack of initial background material 
and follow-up activities for the classroom teachers, and the failure to 
provide for any- assessment of students' gains from the cluster. As with 
the cluster activities at Junior High School 2 in Staten Island ^ "^^^^ 
emphaiis was on large-scale^ cdmprehensive .kinds of activities with little 
or no einphasis on preparing students with adequate background information 
or determining the ef f ectlvenesG of the activities as instructional procedure 

Due to the length of the health. careers cluster ^ the communications 
cluster was not begun until May. .The major activity of the , communications 
cluster was" the use of the New York Times' iri different subject areas by 
the 125 seventh grade- students in the mifti-school. In addition to their 
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use of the' Times in the classrooms students were taken on fln irl tripn to 
zne Timgs and to CBS-TV, ^ The only. other activity which was undertaken was 
the production of m communications calendar by some of the students. No ^ 
bulletin board displays were constructed and no materials were ^provided to 
the classrooms. Virtually all of the activity occurred only in the mini- 
. school* - ■ ■ ' \ / " \ ^\ . 

Tiie communications cluster was an extremely limited one. Thmre were - 
no data ava^ilable to aj^lain why the mini -school was the only area selected 
-for this activity. However ^ the activities in the mini-school appeared to 
be well -planned and implemented. The students firg^ used the New York Times 
in their classes both as a source of information about different subject 
areas and as a device to learn about one form of' communications before 
going on field trips. It is unclear what^ if any^ activities preceded the 
field trip to CBS-TV^ but the students ^ at the leasts were e^^osed to 
another area of communications. _ ^ , 

Overall^ the difficulties in . implementing the career cluster program 
appear to rest with the school's administration. Teaeliers were chosen to 
participate rather than allowed to volunteer and the fact that they were 
not chosen until the last minute suggests a- rather haphazard choice procedure 
Most of the teachers chosen worked well and appeared to be ^supportive of 
career education^ but the administration primarily gave lip service support 
to the program* ^e students who were involved apparently seemed interested^ 
but inadeq^uate evaluation of the students^ gain. from the clusters prevents 
any conclusive statement about their interest. The fact that only Hhe. mini- 
school was involved in the communications cluster points to a lack of orga- 
nization and/or initiative on the part of the impact team* This Junior 
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^ is to be orsanized. and implemented in a . more . coraptehenslve and effective; 



manner. 



' Brooklyn; The SPICE prbgram at Junior High Jcllool 57. met initially 

' r ' / ^ ■ ' / - 

with great resiatance and never fiilly organised or prodUGtivet| In 

" " - I / _ ■ ^ ' W ^ 

January, a SPICE staff mernblr presented the/SPICE program to a' PIA meeting 

• ' \ / . ' - I 

and found that .the parens felt that the/SPICE program c^onstitute| a way to 

track their children ^nto a vocational/high school instead of giving' thfm 
an opportunity to participate in a college-oriented program. Af-Jer -attpmp- 
ting to assure the parents that this ms not the case^ the SPICE | program. was ^ 
presented. to a faculty ^meeting' early in February. The school principal 
selected several teachers for participation on the impact: team^ .tut the . 
teachers were never able to^ stay at school for the after-school 1 meetings 
and only iwo teachers at a time were able to attend the IW workshops 
because of difficulty in getting substitute teachers to cover- their /classes; ^ 
In MarchVthe four teachers who had attended the lED workshops drafted a^ 
proposal for a, career eaucation program for the 197.3-7^ school year. It was 
not .until April .that the guidance teachers aecided to plan cluster aotivities 
for the current academic year. The. guidance department thus hecame the 
.impact team, " . . ' '" ■ ^ , 

Health careers was the first cluster chosen and the first activities 
began during the last week in April. Each classroom was' provided with a '' , 
set of materials on health careers anfl each class saw a film on health ' 
oecupations during' assembly. The impact team pre^^^ lesson plans' i^rtiich 
provided opportunities fqr students to identify their interests and- 

aptitudes in health careera. Discussions- in each "classroom constituted . 

• ' - * ■■• ' ' , ' ' 

follovr-up activities to the film presentation. ' ' ' 



--^ ^ ^ ^ 
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• i\ second aciiivity undertaken was the presentation of lU films (rentGd 

- by spice) about .different OGdupations, Jtudents saw a different film'' each 
i^reek and t^en Indicated on "Career Interest Cards, " Jobs i that they would^ 
' - like^ to further explore. However ^ the follow-up activities never went . ; 

beyond the collectibn of the cards. The films and ^he Career Interest Cards 
^ ' are still available in the school and the impact team hopes to . use them 
; - next year . ' ■ = ^ 

Thirdly^ SPICE paid for a five week subscription to the New York Times 
■ f or ao English classes. Thm plan was -to work, on reading and writing skills 
and career expioration in cormnunications^^ through the use of ; the Times. 
Interviews with two television newscasters were published in a newsletter 
prepared with the help of staff members from the Times . No data were 
available on actiyitie^^hich werg orgahized using the Times nor were data 
available on any jpollow-uj^ activities or raaterialsL prepared by the teachers. 
A small group of Vteachers who had attended the spring workshops planned 



a Career Day ^ and it for late in June, ^ ^e teachers arranged ' 

for 30 * speakers to visit s^chool and rotate among^ classrooms to talk 
about their occupations. No data, were available' on. the occupatidns repre- 

. sented by these, speakers. Since. the Career Day^ took place at the end of 
Juhe^ there was no opportunity for follow-up activities.- ^ ^ ■ 

The difficulties with the program resulted f^om the time wasted before " 
the program was organised. Before the SPIpE program was introduced to the 
school, the principal had developed the idea. of creating skills and interests 
centers in the school in the areas of business office skills , communications^ 
music^ ecolo^^ nursing^ food, and fashion. The principal intended that the 

^program be^ piloted during the spring term. In January^ a SPICE staff member 
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' /provided the pj^incipal with a complete. 'set of curriculum materials which 

VTBTB correlated with career education. The principal was clearly inte2:*ested 
ill promoting career education In the school. However , during the school . , 
year^ the teachers* union was/urging that the ^principal's contract not be. 
/ renewed and the school faculty was divided between those loyal to the 

principal arid those who were opposed to him. Consequently^ the political 

" climate in the school , was such that organizing a career education program 
was difficult.' SPICE made an effort to rprovide the guidan^ce department 
, (which had become the impact team) with implementation, plans for the 
projects and requested teacher-made lesson plans in return* The lesson- 
plans were nwwer returned and thus evaluation of teacher activities or 
follow-up activities was^ imposBible. ITie administration appeared very 
supportive of career education^ but the impact teachers seemed to be less 

- committed to the concept. ' It is^ of course^ impossible to know if there 
\. is a lack of commitment on the part of the teachers ^or simply a difficult 
political ^situation preventing the teachers from attending to anything ^ 
except regulary day-to-day diassroom activities. However^- since there are 
now some materials available in t;he school It is ppssible that a career " 
education program will be organised next year* " ; .1 • 
" Comparison of the Three Junior Hi^h School Programs * , Each district 

■ implemented a 'health careers program arid this cluster tos the most successful 
V in. all "three schools^ although for different reasons. In Staten Island^ 

' where the health activities "appeared to be the more successful of the two 
clusters 5 the impact team attempted to ascertain and program students 
according to their- interest& in different health careers. This approach was 
used: because scheduling student^ "'indiscriminately into activities in the 



construction cluster had not been successful. In the Bronx, the health 
cluster was the most ,elabora.tely pianned and implemented, of all the 
clusters in any school. The SPICE staff oreanized the' initial aqtivlty 
,and when the teachers became Involved, several other activities were . ' 
implemented.. In Brooklyn, the succes's of the health cluster resulted ' 
from providing students with background infdrraatldn, ascertaining their 
interests and aptitudes in health careers/ and ftien providing for follow- 
up activi'ties . ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

Itie. three schools differed in. their approaches to implementing the 
career clusters. In both Staten Island and the Bronx, the emphasis was 
on providing largp-scaie, elaborate activities. In Brooklyn, the process 
of . introducing students to 'career education was opposite to that of Staten 
Island and the Bronx. The classrooms were provided with materials for the 
health cluster prior to the other aetlvitles and the students were exposed 
to films about different occupations before filling out student, interest 
cards. VJhile the health' cluster had follow-up activities, the other " 
BrooKlyn..clusters were not eompletea. An effort, wai made to give students 
career information and collect data on their interests, but once this had 
been donm, nDthing further was ^ done mth. the information. While there may 
be merit in using a large scale approach Because it reaches large numbers 
of students^ the failure to provide students with prior introductDry info-, 
mation and material, and appropriate follow-up would seam to negate most of ^ 
this method's effectivenass . It would seem that an effective career edu- 
cation program^ would ideally have ongoing activities with students gatherin 
and processing, information from many different sources rather than a one^^ 
shot Gxtravagant pro-am. ^ . 



. ; The" three districts ware also very different in terms of teacher and 
administrative support for the SPICE program* ^ In StatQii Island^ the impact, 
team = consisted" of voiunt'eers and the program was organized early. Botli/the 
school administration and the impact^ team were very enthusiastic about the 
program and modified their activities based oh their experiences with 
their first cluster. In /.the BronXi the school administration- gave verbal 
support to the program^ but either did not carry out or delayed carrying 
out. duties which they had promised" to perform, Thm ^teachers who were 
finally chosen as the^ impact team worked well and seemed to be committed 
.to the program. The selection, of the teachers so late in the semester, 
made it impossible to undertake many activities. In Brooklyn^ the principal 
wais very interested In the SPICE ^program ^ but the political turmoil in the. 
school made effective program implementatiori difficult* ' 
/ Interestingly^ in all three sdhools faculty members who were not part 
'of the impact ^tearn were for the most part.uhaware of any career education 
pro-am in the school. Some who were aware of the program viewed the pro- 
gram either with hostility (feeling that the impact teachers were somehow 
more priviltged than they) or with negativism^ feeling that ^ little or 
nothing could effectively be accomplished in career education,' &thers who 
were aware of the progran appeared to be Interested^ but unclear as to how 
to begin to introduce career education into their classes. 

Overall^ the three Junior high schools appeared to nmke some progress . 
in tbeir career education programs . Given the initial work which was 
accomplished this year^ the schools should be ready to initiate more 
organised and effective career educatiori programs in the future. 
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s^ - • Teacher Activities.- As was the case for the elementary school com-! 
■'■^onent, the evaluator anfl SPICE staff developed a project summary sheet. 
; The SPICE' junlQr high school facilitatoro chose not to use this mo- 
Ject summary "sheet aniS instead, to facllitatfe matters, developed their own 
weekly, form (impact Program Sheet) for teachers, me' Impact. Program Sheets, 
which %.;ere uSe-d , for .calculating overtime pay, indicated the teacher ' s weekly 
objective, the raethods and developmental procedures used to meet that objec- 
. tive, .the success of the rafethods used and, Jhe amount of time spent on each 
method. There was additional space provlfled for the teachers to, indicate 
If and how SPICE had been of help, Iwhat additional ■assistance. they would ' 
like to have received from SPICE, and what kind, of , sharing they' engaged 
in with their colleagues . 

Since t)ie Junior high school projects were directed at an entire 
school, grade, or department as opposed to being directed at individual \ 
classes as' in the elementary school project, the data reported were ' ' 

different from that of the elementary School level.. Impact...Program Sheets 
yere submitted by only one school (Junior High School 113). Prior to 
April 30,, 1973, when teachers began recording* their overtime, only, five 
teachers submitted ..forms indicating approximately l6- hours of overtime work. ,■ 
Overtime included activities, such as .conferencea and meetings, typing forms,. . 
,tel^,honr. calls, collecting materials, preparing r^orts on field trips. 



and preparing^lessons 



y^ere were many cases where teachers reported a part and/or more than 
a full week. on a single sheet.. There also seem to'teve been repetitions 
of the same data, Jn many Instances the sheets were difficult to diclpher, 
and it was impossible to accurately analyze and report these data. Ifeble 12 



shOTrs the average 'amount of ovWtimc per 'week^ ,thG usefalness of SPICE ^ 
and the . sharing done among colle#gues^as reported by the Bronx teachers * 
Data has been omitted in some instances due to the _ untenable nature of the 
impact sheets. Generalisations are oWious!^ not possible since data were 
not available for the other two districts, * 

' ; . ' \ mBLK 12 \ : ^ . ' . ' 

Number of Teachers ^ Average Oyertime^ SPICE Assistance^ and 
Sharing, mth Colleagues as Reported by the Bronx Impact team 



[ 

Item 


- Health ^ 
Cluster .. 


Communications 
1 Cluster 


Total number of teachers 


8 




Number of work weeks reported 






Average weekly oyertime reported 


# ■ 


* 


Was SPICE of help? ■ ^ ^ 

_ - ■ ^ . }^ ^ Yes . . ^ ^ = 


' - 8 




, ' . - 1 ^ No . . 


- ' 7 


' ■ 1 


. i No answer 


10 




Did you share work with colleagues? 
' YeW 


■ lU 




No . / ^ 




■ 1 


' ' - No answer . 


. 10 


■ ' ' 2 ■ • • 



^Data omitted due to unusable nature of impact project summary sheets. 
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Junior HlfTh School Survey , The^ evaluators consti-'ucted a revised version 
of the 'elementary school questionnaire fbr the Junior high school teachers. 
The revisions resultGd from some ^of the suggestions rrade by the SPICE staff , 

Table 13 summarizes the positive and negative responses to the questions 
relating to workshops^ SPICE staffs career education materials and a career 
education program by Junior high' school teachers in the SPICE program. Since 
Tables 3 a;nd I3 -^rere based upon essentially the same' questionnaire , and were 
organized in the same manner, one can refer to the ej^lanatlon of Table 3 
(p- 19) to' clarify the procediire and definition used in Table 13. . 

TABI^ 13 ' ^ ^ ' 

Sunmiary of Positive and Negative Responses to Questions Relating to 
Workshops, SPICE Staff, Career Education Materials and A Career Education 
Program by Junior High School Teachers in the SPICE Program 



t 

l^e of 




- "Questions Relating to " ^ ; 


Respons% 


Workshops 


SPICE 


Staff 


Career Education 
Materials 


Career Education 
Classes 




^ 11 ' % 


N . i 






Positive^ 
scoring 75% 
JDr more) 


19 79 


17 


71 


1 k ' 


. 2 , 8 


Negative 
(scoring 30f^ 
or less ) 




0 


, 0 


0 0 / 


0 . 0 



Overall, the data in. Table; 13 indicated that the junior high school 
teachers had a very positive attitude toward the Workshops and the SPICE 



■> . . , . ' » " ^ 

staff* BdvpL: ij-tiim pGrcent of the teachers rcspondtid positiVGly to the 
woricshqps imd. 71^ vocpcnded.positivGly to thoV SPICE staff, There was only 
ohe,.positlvG ■.resp'onsd to career education materials and only two positive 
respon.*S(DS ■ to career education classes, 0!^ese_ findings suggest that the 
jmiir:-/ high schobl 'teachers felt that the woritshops and the SPICE staff were 
more efrective than ^-^ere the career education material^ anB career education 
classes. In addition^ none of the Junior high s.chool .teachers had a negative 
attitude towards any of the fou^ major aspects of the program. 

As was the :i with the questionnaire for the elementary school teachers 
there were questdoh/J conc^4:rned with ways to improve each of the major aspects 
of the program. Here tpo^ the reader Is referred to the es^lanation of the 
scoring procedures for the elementary school data presented in tebles h-8 
(see p* 20) • lU sumrnarlges the data from question 12 which relates, 

to ways of ImproviuiL. ^^h"- works h<^s, = ^ . > . 

^/ mBLE lU ' . ' 

'^'^ ' ■ Question IS^ The Workshops Wo^d^Be Better Ifi 
^j(n = 2k) Ranking Each Item 1^ 2 or 3 in In^ortance 



A 


■ B 


C . 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


,1 


J 


■"' '63fo 


5^3- 


54% 


67% 


5h% 


63% 


5h% 


33% 


38% 


75% , 



A = If people .'from' community ran workshops, ^ 

B = Better attendance by all career education teachers, 

d = Nei-r mat^ials were ]^resent.ed and discussed, 

D - Teachers could share ideas and problems . .. . .. 

E =^WorksbDps were held more ^frequently, ^ 

F - Teachern presented lesson plans , 

G * More continuity from one workshop to the next, 

H a One person or one ^oup ran all workshops* 

I ^ More time were provided for quGStloning speakers'. ■ 

J .= Workshops related career educatiori to New York City curriculurn. 



' The respohses ,to the works^gps -reveal that the teachers in the Junior ' 

high school program felt that the workshops could be considerably improved,* 
All of the items were ranked as 1^ £ or 3 in importance by more than 30^S 

= of the teachers. Items H and having one person or group run all the 
workshops and having more time to. .question speakers ^ w only two 

' items ranked as important by less than 50^. of the teachers. Four items ^ 

.better attendance by all career education teachers^ presentation and discus- 
slon of new materials^' greater frequency of ■workshops and more" boiitinuity \ 
from one workshop to the next were 'ranked as among the top three in impor- 
tance bv,#^o or more of the teachers. Items F and having people 
trom the cotanunity run the workshops^ having teachers present lesson plans - 
and having workshops relate career education to the New York City curriculum^ 

.were ranked as-^1^ 2^or in importance by 63^ or more of the teachers, 
Kiese three items relate primarily to the "relevance" of the career education 

workshops, TtiB greatest concern seemed to be that the career education 

. \ ^ - - ^ ■■ - - 

information was not adequately and specifically related to the ^New York City 
.curriculum^ as evidenced by the. 75^ of teachers who ranked this item in the 
top three. . ; ^ , ; / 

^ It . should' be noted that there was considerable overlap in ranking done . 
by the junior high schopl teachers^ Many of the teachers gave the same ranks 
of I5 a or 3 to several items'^ which appears to indicate that the ^ teachers 
felt' very 'Strongly about a number of the items. The Junior high school 
teachers, seemed to feel that the workshops needed corisiderable modification ^ 
before they would :=be 'of specific help to them.. , = . ' 

Table , 15,, summarizes , the, data from question 29 which was concerried with 
ways in which the SPICE staff could be of greater help. . = 



: TABIE 15 --^ , .. ... 

Question 29: The SPICE. Staff V/ould be of, GrGater Hel^ Iti 
/fs Banking Each ^ItenT as 2 or 3 in Importance ' 





' , B 


C ' 












sofa 


^ 5ur» ' 


3* 





A ^ Kiey spent more time at the sphpols. ^ 

B ^ They, had more Information aboat career education, 

C = itiey/ did more training, ' - . ' - 

D ^ miey had more material available for teacher use, ' ; 
E = teiey vere more versatile in ideas' for lesson plans* ■, 
E = Kiay helped to set up cDntacts with career *people . v:;^ 
in the community, ^ 



Eie Qimior high school teachers felt most strongly that ,the SPICE 
staff should spend more time at ^ the schools. Kiis item tes ranked as 
among the top three in importance by 6?% of the teachers* Having SPICE 
staff do more training 5 provide more materdal for teacher use and help 
set up contacts with career pe^le in the cornmunity. were all ranged in ^ 
the top three in. importance by ggf^ or more of the teachers, fkvlng more, 
information -about career education and being more versatile in ideas for^ 
lesson plans were also ranked #s being among the top'threa in importanpe' 
by h0 and 38^ of the teachers.^ reipectively. ^ . ; . ^ l 

As with the rankings ^on the workshop items ^ there! was considerable 
overlap in rankings on the SPICE staff ' items", 'Many of ^the items were 
given duplicate, ranks of 1^ 2 or .3 and resulted in the high percentage of 
ranks of 1^ 2 or 3 for each item* This finding may indicate that all the 
items were seen as very important by more than 30^ of the teach ^i^i^s. 



Table 16 pr§senta tiio ciata-. on ways. to improve the career education 
materials, - ■ ^ 

. ^ TABLE 16 ' 

Qu'eation 39^ Tarn Career Education Materials Would be More Useful If: 
^ $ Ranking Each Item as l^ 2 or^ 3 in Importance 



A 


B 


C D ^ E 


F 




m 


Wo \ 29fo 67% 




















A s 


^ere were 


more materials * ' " 




B = 


There were 


more diversity in the .materials * ■ 




C = 


There were 


more materials at an easier reading 


level. 


D = 


Thm materii 


lis were more comprehensive. 





The materials were better organiEed Into teaching units, 
_ F = Teacher and/or pupil prepared rmterials were shared among^. 
all career education teachers, " 

The item about career, education materials whidh was ranked in the 
top three in importance by the greatest perGenta|e of teachers (67^) was 
that the materials ^ should be better organized into teaching units. Three 
items 3 more materials 3 more materials at. an easier reading levels and the 
sharing of teacher and/ or pupil prepared materials among all career educa- 
. tion teachers- were all assipied a rank "of'^l^ 2 or 3 by^' U6fg ' of the teach:^^^ 
Thirty-eight percent of the teachers ranked more diversity in materials as 
being among the top three in importance, and less than SOfj of the teachers 
ranked having more comprehensive materials as one of the ttiree most impor-^' 
tant items , . . 
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, Table 17 presents the data on ways to improve the career education 
classes, 

' TABLE 17 

Question W: The Career Education Classes Would be Better If: 
io Raiilcing Each Item as 1^ 2 or 3 in Importance 



A 


B 


c 




E 


F 


k6io 






m 


^ Wo 





A = More students participated* 

B = Thiers were more field trips to places of business/ 

C - More teachers were involved,. _ 

D = There were more classes to accommodate more students, 

E = The teachers could do more specific training in Job skills. 

F s The courses were a regular part of the curriculum. 



^e involvement of more teachers in the career education classes was 
considered of greatest importance to the junior high school teachers with 
83^ of them ranking this item as having a priority of 1^^ g or 3* Seventy- 
nine percent of the teachers felt that making the career education courses 
^ regular part of the curriculum wassamong the top tliree in importance. 
Having more classes in career education to accommodate more studenis had 
the third highest percentage of teachers (58fs) ranking it as one of the tip 
three in importance. Ttie' remaining three items ^ having more students ^ 
participate^ more field trips to places of business and having teachers 
donnore specific training in Job skills, all received a ranking of 1, 2 ^ 
or 3 from oyer ^0$ of the teachers,. 
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TnesQ data indicate that tlie junicDr hich school 'teachers were positive 

toward the worJishops and the SPICE staff and rather neutral toward the 
career education materials and classes, rurthormore, the teachers indicated 
that the workshops^" functioning of the SPICE staff, career ^ education mate- 
rials and classes could be considerably improved. 

As indicated above, seven Junior high school teachers were intei-viewed. . 
They indicated that the SPICE program consisted of .school-wide activities 
planned by SPICE personnel and -teachers . Only one teacher interviewed" said 
that he had introduced lessons in career education- to his classroom activitie 
and also scheluled trips on his own. All teachers interviewed found the 
SPICE staff to be helpful, cooperative, and available when needed. They 
differed in their opinions of the materials. Some said that the materials • 
were excellent while otherQ said-they were nonexistent. However, most were 
motivated to explore further and felt that they had bean given the resources 
to do so. 

.'Accordirig to the teachers,_their principals were pro-^career education. 
The teachnrs would, if possible, institute career aducatlon on a largess ca^^^ 
next year and vould include a massive teacher-training program for the entire 
./faculty (perhaps at regular faculty, conferences) and full-time resource 
people in. the schgol to help carrjf.out the program. One teacher .suggested.' 
■"borrowing'- a person from^ industry for a year, ^^^ ^"^ ■ 

It would thus appear that the .:;?ICE program was positively perceived 
at the Junior high school level, but with -reater reservations /than at the 
elementary school level. 



\ 
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A ciuestionnaire vas administered by the IRDOE staff to the guidance- 
counselors in the SPICE proGram. The instrument BnrYey^ based in part on 
the elementary and junior high school questionnaires was reviev^ad by the 
Director of cmTY^s Guidance Laboratory. Its piiz^osa was to assess the 
coimselors' reactions to the guidance workshops and to the SPICE staff they 
had. worked with* Questions 1-9 related to the workshops and questions 
10 - 25 related to 'the SPICE staff, Ttie first 25 questions were statemants 
._..about these two aspects of the program and the counselors were asked to " ~~7T 
respond using a scale of 5 (agree strcngly) to 1 (disagree strongly) for 
each statement*. A total score for each section^ the sum of the responses 
to each question in that section^ was computed for each counselor* Question 
26 consisted of sik statements of ways that the SPICE staff could te of 
greater assistance. The coiinselors were askad to check each statement that 
was important to them and to rank thesa statements in order of iir^ortance, 
_ _ ^^^^_X^2?-5.^i^£?.-X9i^ data consisted of first dalculatlhg 

the maximum possible score for each -section (Questions 1 - 9 and Questions 
10-25) and t?xen datermlhing the number and 'percentage of icounselors who 
Jscored in the top 75fJ Find the bottom 30f^ of the maximum possible score for 
._§ft£kJ.&ction^^ ;S the, .top.. 75^ was viewed as showin^--pQsiti^re -feelings 

while scoring 30% or less was viewed as showing negative feelings , 

Question 26 was analyzed. by determining the^ number and percentage of 
counselors who ranked each statement as l^ 2 or 3 in importance. 

Table l8 presents the data on Questions 1-25 and. Table 19 presents 
the data on Question 26, ' - 58 
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Tim IRDOE quectionnairc wan raturned by only 50 ^ of the counselors to 
whom it imB given. G-2nerall"ation:3 on the basis, of these data are there- 
fore suspect. = • , 

TABLE 18- 

SummarS^ of Guidance Counselors- Positive and Negative Responses 
to Questions About Workshops and SPICE Staff 



^e of 
. Response 


Workshops 


SFim staff 


Positive 






(jopring 75% 






or more) 






Negative 






"'(scoring 30^ , 






or leas) 


t. 





For both the workshops and the SPICE staff, 71% of the counselors 
- scored 75^ :or more of the maximum possible score and none scored in the lower 
30^ of the maximum possible score. These data indicate a strong positive 
feeling about both workshops rmd the SPICE staff for the counselors 
who returned the questionnaires, 

roe'"data^ about the' woiTishopa f^om the IRDOE questionnaire are supported 
by data gathered on the CUTfY Guidance Laboratory Reaction nheets which were 
complebed by the counselors. One workshop received a rating of "not helpful*' 
from 40?J of the counselors and a second workshop was rated "not helpful" by 
16 % of the counselors. The remaining five sessions^ howeverg were ranked 
either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" by 100% of the reGpondents. 



Guidance Counselors* Responses to Question 29: 
The- SPICE Staff Would Be of Greater 'Help If : ' 
Ranking Item I5 2 or 3 in Importance 





■ ■ A' 


B 


C 


■ D 


E 










7i^i 




571i 


; 



I^Y: A s They spent more time at the schools. 

B - They had more information about^ career education* 

C ^ ^ey did more training of teachers, 

D - They had more'' material available for counselor use. 

= They were more versatile in ideas for counseling, , ; 

^ F = TOiey helped to set up contacts with career people in the 
community. 

As can be seen from Table 19^ doing more training of teachers was 
ranked as l^ g or 3 in importanQe by T^''^f the guidance personnel who 
returned the questionnaires, llie item receiving the second highest percent- 
' age^ 37$, was the need for i^e SPICE._^^ 

counseling; Spending more time at the schools 3 having more materials 
available for counselor use^ and helping to set up contacts with career 
people in the' comjnunity were all considered as 1^ 2 or ,3 in importance by 
... L. ...k3% of those who returned the que5tionuaiMs.,......Dnly..lW. ^f^ 

more information about career education was a priority item. 
./ The fact that 71^4 of the respondents felt that the SPICE staff doin^ 

more' teacher training was^ i[:portant is consistent with their responses on ■ 
the Reaction sheet to the question which concerned the BPICE staff; Only 
33% of the counselors felt that the field^supervlsors had been helpful in 
the program v/hile 67% of .them were either unsure or felt that the. field 
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■ supervisors had not been helpful in the procram. ' ' 

The Guidance counselors, appear to have been positive in their 
attitudes to the SPICE staff and their workshop oxperience. They 
also felt that there ■wmsroom for a good deal of improvement. 

DISTRICT OFFICE Rl^ORTS 

. As part of the^otal evaluation effort, the local Mstrict Offices 
in the BronXj, Staten Island and Brooklyn were contacted by the evaluator . 
and, requested to, prepare a"" brief report of their impressions of the 

1972 - 73 effort and their recommendations for its operation during 

1973 - 7^. The evaluators received reports from the liaison people to 
the SPICE program in Districts IIX and 3IR. The report from District IIX,' 
culled frooi Interviews with teachers and administrators, was comprehen- 
sive in scope, detailing both positive and negative aspects of the SPICE • 
program. Ihe District 31E report, which expressed the point of view of 
the district office people, offered only criticisms. 

morm. The Bronx office reported that the teachers found the work- 
shops quite valuable in making them aware of the need for career 
awareness and career education. ^ They felt that the manner In which coricepts 
of career awareness, programs of curriculum change, and materials were 
^ introduced was satisfactory. However, the teachers felt thatjhere^-''^ 
should have been more of an. emphasis on methods of integrating career 
education subject matter into their classes. The report listed the 
objectives of the elementary career education program as., viewed by the 
teachers who participated in the workshops. The teachers were able to 
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f^secllmck t}:e concepts-^ ^ttituflac L^.nO con;pGtGncies I'/hich were developeri 
and stressed at the worksliops. They shawed a flne^ndcrstanding of all 
. comDonents of a comprehensive career educo^tiori procrain. It seemed that the , 
workshops were successful in. introducing and instilling the concepts of 
career education and in addition acted as a prime motivating factor. 
Teachers expressed a clear desire to implement a career education program 
in their schools. and classes. . ./ " - 

The problem^ as viewed by teachers^ was how they were to go about 
actually administering and organizing a program external to the- regular 
school activities. That is^ the teachers viewed the SPICE effort as a 
separate entity and not as an official part of their school board planning 
- This perception could be altered through more careful coordination of 
career awareness pi^ograms within the schools ^ It was recommended that 
the emphasis should shift from input of information from "too Many seem- 
ingly imcoordinated sources to actual administration and coordination 
of a career awareness program.. 

General criticisms of the workshops included* 1, an inundation of , 
information -with no time provided for general discussions and follow 
through^ 2-., a "project-oriented" approach^ '3* a lack of ^ relevance 
to the New^York City school system^ too much repetition^ and 5. a 

lack of teacher participation in the planning of the workshops, , 

The district office report cited some "major problems" of the SPICE" 
.program^ which were of both an administrative and conceptual nature* 
Tliese problem areas included: 2 , inadequate conimuni cation often 
causing disruption of a classroom routine^ 2, a lack of liaison and 
coordination between SPICE and other on-going career education- programs in 
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the ^school, 3, unclear .and oonflictino goalSj 4. insensitivity 
tovraiid and ignorance 01:^ the- realities of urban school life^ p. a 
lack of liaison with other school personnel, and 6. a general lack of 
coordination between the different SPICE facilitators and personnel ^ 
visiting the schools. ^ ' : ' 

Staten Island ; Members of the Staten Island District Office noted 
a lack of coordination and cooperation between SPICE and their 
administrative off icas, as well as amoitg SPICE personnel themselves. 
^ SPICE failed to contact the community school board 'and the district's 

curriculum coordinators about the program. The District Office noted an 

I 

insensitivity on the part of CPICE toward the needs and procedures of 
the Board of Education and the local school -. district* District people 
resented SPICES 's attitude that they should have been "thankful" to have 
been chosen as a pilot district. . I^iey felt that the directors of .SPICE ^ 
had "unrea:. es^aotations" as to how the te'achers in the program would in 
turn be able to train other teachers, especially when there' had been 
absolutely no^ provisions made by the District to do so. Confusion was 
rampant on all levels^ as there was no viable model, or even parameters . 

■ of a model, for implementation of the program. 

Recommendations for next year included t 1, involving the district 
offices in. all planning, 2, selecting :facllitators from the ranks of the 
New York City teachers, 3, providing for teacher Intervisitation, 
U, selectirig actual teachers practicing career education to lead workshops 

and 5* arranging workshops with varied personnel ^teachers, suitonce cbun 
selors, and administratorL . ,0 that they .can better work together to plan a 

viable career ^ education program. In addition, P.S, IIR, the only feeder. = 
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cchaol not involved in the curccr c^Miariuiow prc'-:ra::u jjIiouIu be included 
in all activities next year co as to not put its pupils at a . disadvantage . 

All of the criticisms from the district offices seem to iinnly a lack 
of preparation 3 organisation^ TOll-defined objectives^ cooperation^ ^ and 
good public relations on the part of the SPICE program* The teachers dnter-^ 
viewed by the evalij^itsn -teatn also mentioned many of the above criticisms^ 
but felt that tlie positive aspects of the^prograni far outweighed the nega- 
tive ones. Teachers interviewed generated enthusiasm both for career edu- 
cation and for the workshops. Most were understanding of the limitations 
. on the 'workload placed on the elementary school facilitator^ and felt that 
under thcpe circumstanees^ coverage was adequate* (see Workshop section pp* 

12-17) ■ ^ : ■ 

The major debilitating factor of the SPICE effort seems to have been 
an -apparent inability or unwillingness on the part of the SPICE administra- 
tors tc work and= plan with/the administrators in the schools and in the dis- 
trict offices* SPICE objectives appear to have been idealistic and experi- 
mental^ particularly for the New York City schooi system. SPICE envisioned 
a massive teacher training program in 'the schools which would generate a 
grass roots movement among teachers who would then be encouraged to create 
a program geared to the needs, of their pupils. ^ Rather than handing teachers 
/ a pre-packaged program mandated from above, the talents of Nm York City's 
teachers were to be tapped in this curriculum effort. This procedure wouldj 
hopefully^ generate enthusiasm for -the new curriculum and in addition lead 
. to the development of a more applicaV/le and utilitarian curriculum package. 
Once the teacherc accepted this concept they were highly enthusiastic 
and productive. For the most part ^ they felt that they were equal to the 
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tasK and that, '^ao'veone was rinall,./ looking to the lofjical source for curric- 
ulum development. By tho fifth lED workshop, it was quite evident that the 
teachers felt that a long ir-norcd and uhtappecl natural resource of the 
school system - the teaching staff - was finally being utilized to good 
advantage. 

The problem as seen by the District Offices seemed to lie with the 
usurpment by SPICE of the powers , talents , and axpcrience of the public 
school administrators. SPICE e>:pe9ted the teachers to return to the schools 
•and educate their supervisors. Tliis approach was not only indicative of 
poor public, relations, it was also highly unrealistic. Administrators must 
be included in the re-education process as well as consulted and ineluded in 
every aspect in the Impleraentation of a ^new program. The administrators of - 
SPICE should have been working with the public schoal administrators in a 
manner similar to the work of the SPICE facilitators with the public school 
^ faculty* This was not the case* 

While the overall objective seems to have been idealistic ^ quite tenablej 
and productive 5 the serious omission of careful orientation^ and planning 
with district administrators seems to have given rise to confusion^ antago- = 
nism^ and a general feeling of a lack of competence ' and sophistication of 
^,^€fie^gpICE administrators in the .eyes of the district personnel. If the needs, 
of administrators had been taken into account, the SPICE effort probably 
would ^. have^^rovided for better public relations and could have run more ' 
smoothly, \ '• ■ 

It must be pointed.^ out J that there was probably a good, deal of residual 
resistance to the bPICE program in the District pfficcs beGause of precon^ 
ceived misconceptions about career education. In one instanbe a teacher 
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r^orted' beinn continually harrassed by her district omce arranging a 
trip to a printing company, llie district office complainea that the class 
in question. vms "above sorexaGe,'' and should be channelled into more profes-\ 
sional careers, l^e teacher was called into the district office on three 
separate occasions and was intimidated into cancelling the trip. The inci- 
dent indicates the- lack of knowledge and understanding of careers and ^career 
education on the part of at least one district office. In addition to the 
inaccuracy as to the facts of the matters-there are many "professional" 
careers to learn about at a printing company—the district office demonstrated 
one of the very attitudes that the career education concept is attempting to 

change * " . ' . 

^ In the future^ the district office should be included both in the pro- 
cesses of planning and training so that there can be greater integration of ^ 
career education into the regular school curriculum, ThvLB the hesitancy of 
some of the teachers about desiring a program that may or may not be ac- 
cepted by their district offices m.ay be overcome. 

TIME MANAG^ffiNT 

The evaluation team devised a time management log to be completed by 
■ SPICE elementary and junior high school personnel* The time management log 
was collected on a weekly basis and provided a summary of the percentage of 
time that SPICE personnel spent on l6 possible activities. These data were 
analysed by IRDOE and returned to the SPICE project director so that he 
could assess how well the" program activities were progressing and if neces- . 
sary redeploy his personnel. These weekly reports, provided for the period 
^ March-May 1973^ were tabulated and prepared as monthly summaries. Dally logs^ 
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weekly log summaries, an o^ixdanation of the weekly time usage Graphs and 
graphic sunnnaries of tlie monthly time management logs ^ are presented in Ap- 
. pendix D. Tae monthly graphs^f ollow the. instructions for the weekly tiine 
usage reports. Table 20 presents the number of instances and the of the 
working SPICE time spent in each of the IS listed activities, Table 21 suin 
marizes these data across groupings of these activities. The percentage of 
,^ime engaged in each of the groupings of activities and the number of occur 
rences of the activities are indicated for each of the three months. 

Overall^ SPICE personnel spent most of their time each month in confer 

. ■- J 

' ences while very little time was spent in the classrooms either observing 
cla&ses^ evaluating teachers or teaching classes, Thus^ SPICE personnel 
were engaged in conferences k3% of the time in March, k^o in April and 

! 

in May, It is important to note that while less time was spent in confer^ 
ences in May than in either March or April^ no extra time in May was da- 
voted to either classroom observations ^ the teaching of classes or the .eval- 
uation of teachers* In fact, in May more time was spent in clerical activ^ 
itles, travel and. the collection^ preparation, arid evaluation of materials 
than in March or April while less time was spent^ in the preparation of re- • 
ports or. informal reporting. Of particular interest was the fact that only 
' one classroom demons^tration and one evaluation of a teacher took place in 
all three months, 'Also, only 2% of the time in March and 1% of ^the time in 
April and May was devoted to claasroom observations. 

At this point in time, it is not clear how the system was used by the 
SPICE administrators to modify the behavior of SPICE personnel. 
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Time Kanai^emunt Lc/;o Tor tho^Isontho of 
March 5 April and Kay 





Month 


Activities 


March 


April 


Ml 


^= — ^ 














individual teacher ^ guidance 'or 
librarian eonferencee 


117 


11 


70 


k 


57 


6 


group meetings with teachers , 
guidance counselors or librarians 


32 


. 12 


■i»2 8 . 


23 


6 


collection^ preparation and 
evaluation of materials 


U5 




58 


9 


72 ■ 


12 


classroom ot^- elevations; 


12 






5,1- 


informal reporting ' 


71 


7 


39 


5 


32 ' 


3 


clerical (time sheets , budgets^ logs., 
typing 5 newsletter 3 telephoning ^ 
administrative and organisational 
duties (etc. ) ) , . 




■ 8 


' r ■ . 

' 157 15 


188 • 


18 


preparation of reports 


52 


. 7 


37 


6 


27 


3 : 


teaching classes (demonstration) 




: 1 


1 




travel (time^specify) 


IX 


10 


85 


9 


61 ■ 


. 13'' 


evaluation of teachers 


l: 


1 






outside agency contact 


98 


12 


' 61 


7 


39 p 


conferences with resource personnel 


^ U9 


8 


39 


k 


27 


6 


meetings with administrators 
(principals J etc.) 


10 


2 


■ 31 


3 1 


SO 


2 


workshops 


—i 


23 13 


7 


7 


staff meetings or individual confer- 
ences with staff members 




in 


• 9 


. 56, 


7 ■ 


Other (specify), . 


95 


11, 


16 


6 


"io 


11 



* N is defined as the number of ocurrences of, the activity and fs as the % of time 
■ . engaged in the activity* - ' 
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TABLE 21 
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Sun'-inari^ of Time ManaQeineiit Logs ; "for 


the MonthW of 








March 5 


April and May 










' -J 


Month ■■■ 






March 


April 


i' M 






'-■ Activities' / 
■ 


WW ■ % 








conferences or contact with 
teachers, guidance counselors ^ , 
librarians 3 outside agencies 5 
resource personnel 5 administrators , ' 
SPICE stnff membera and TOrkshops 


306 ' 1+5 


307 kB . 


229 


39 




collection 5 preparation and 
ev^uation of materials 




58V 9 


72 


12 




preparation of reports and 
j,niozTnaj_ rsporumg 


123 Ik 


76 11 


59 


6 




clerical, (time sheets, budgets, 
logs 5 typing,, newsletter, 
telephoning 5 administrative and 
organizational dutieSsetc) 


68' . 3 


157 15 


^ 188 


18 ^ 




classroom observations 


12 , a ^ 


1 1 


5 


1 




teaching classes 

1 dernonst3:!*at 1 nn ) 




1 1 






u 


evaluation of "beachers 


.1 ^ , 1 










travel 


71 10 


85 ' 9 


61 


13 ' 




other ' 1 


95 .11 


16 6 


10 . 


11 



* N is defined as the nuinber of occurrenqes of the activity and % as the f of tin:e 
engaged in the activity 
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SECOI'iDARY= CCilOOL CCMPOIlJCNT , 



The SPICE secondary school component j aa^ was . stated ^ earlier in this 
report J was. separate from the elementary and junior high school programs, 
T^e direbtor of the secondary effort decided to devote this first year to 
initiating contacts, and developing plans with high/schools for subsequent 
in^lementation ^during..^ . Hi^_.imrnediatt 

teachers to initiate and maintain career education in'^ the high schools 
selected for the project. The project also had a long range goal of ini» 

tiating a good working relationship between the educaiors of both community 

I 

colleges and high schools and to assist students in their transition from 
secondary education to post-seco^dary education, In^raddition^ since SPICE 
was a funded project that would terminate its role at- some future date^ 
it^was expected that an ongoing career education program would be initiated 
in the model schools, / 

The staff of the SPICE secondary program was' composed mainly "of ' faculty 
from FIT. PIT was initially chosen' becauseVthe /project was going to concern 
itself with careers in the fashion industry, .SPICE was to plan and effect 
a program of fashion career education in which there would be curriculum 
revisions 3 emphasis on preparing students^ ea/ther . for employment or future 
education in the fields and assistance to high school teachers so that they 
could become fashion industry occupational counselors. To accomplish this^ 
a Career Education Resource Center was" to be created in each high school. 

Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn^ Herbert H. Lehman High School in 
the Bronx^ .and New Dorp High School in Staten Island wfre the schools chosen 
to participate in the project. Erasmus Hall High .School v/as the first 
school contacted. It was "agreed that SPICE- would assist in establishing, a 
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career fiducation program and tUGre^ followed a serie;^ of meetings Uctween ' 
teachers at Erasmus Hall and SPICE that were to lead to a' career. educatlDn.. 



pLan "for the school. A similar procedure was followed at Lehman High School. 
In addition, thi-ee workshops were held for FIT, Erasmus, and Lehman faculty 
^ members relating to carreer education philosophy and development, . 

Specifically^ the development of a career education program at Erasmus . 
Hall consisted -Of ..meetings^ between- aigh School-;--facult 

education and .how it, re'latad to Erasmus Hall. Six long range goals, 13 
specific proposals and three statements about what the student will know 
upon leavin'g the school were agreed upon; Specific proposals included ideas 
such as -a teacher training program in career education and development of 
both a resources center and "world of^'work" ^ modules, ^ In addition, four 
major areas of development were agreed upon and four committees were formed' 
to develop and plan the goals for each area. Thus, a mini-school committee, 
a curriculum comjTiittee, a guidance committee and a resource center committee 
wer^^^OT^ganisedV™^ ^ 

At Herbert H. Lehman High School^ the SPICE staff was invqlved in de- 
velopinga career education program within the entire school and witbin the ^ 
"academy" that was being planned. The academy was designed for students who 
^ did' not adjust to a regular school program and the special program proposed' 
for them woiad emphasize career interest and opportunities. SPICE became 
involved in the development of the academy and in the development of seven 
concerns and goals for career education for the entire Leiiman school. ^ 

Analysis of the development of the SPICE secondary project showed that 
there had been a change in perspective. At the beginning, SPICE was visual- 
ised as a consulting^ team for the high schools that would- consist of spe- 
cialists in fashiorf careers. As the project progressed, it became obvious 
that SPICE personnel would have to become generalists in career education. ■ - 
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To accomplish this^ the horl-ons or J^'IO? xiorc brcadoned to in^ude all thm 

^ 

elements included in a career education movement and not J^st those con- 
cerned VJith fashion careers. 

In addition to=a change in perspective ^ SPICE uriSerwent another major 
change. In the beginning It ifas felt that "ttie. orgamzing of a career educa- 
tion center would be sufficient to Implement care^ ^education in a school. 
As the project evolvedj it became apparent that currlQulum development -and 
a guidance support system were essential to the functioning of the program,^ 
Thns^ SPICE became involved in every aspect^ of ..the management of a high 
school and concluded that there were three major elements^^tMi.,..p#M^tuted 
a career education ^ plan for a New York City--^CTio^^ - 
were^ . I- developing a career education resource center^ 2, developing 
curriculum infusions 'concerned with career education concepts^ and 3* de- 
veloping a guidance support system* ^In addition^ SPICE developed five, guide- 
_llnLe_s_^f Jba Ei c^ethodolo^.- J.n=intMducing _and_ e s t abli s hing_eateer^e ducat loru-_ 
in a, school. An outline of this modelv is given in Appendix E, A more 
complete description of SPICE activities Is on file in the SPICE office* 

I Tw^o major problems became apparent in implementing career education , .= 
at the secondary, level... = The first was concerned with motivfting and invol- 
ving the high school level teachers and coordinating the schedules of FIT 
and high school faculties. Second ^ the evaluator' on a number of occaslQns 
pointed out the problems resulting from the paucity of q[uantlfiable objec- 
tives and suggested a series of alternatives for generating and collecting 
informatiori about the program (e*g* ^ faculty and student behaviors) 
These suggestions were not implemented. Despite these problems 5 the director 
of the. SPICE secondary prograjn felt that considerable headway had-been made - 
in organising a prograjn to implement career^ education in the selected schools 
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1 SUI'mRY_ 

- ■ ' ■ / 

/ This report is an evaluation study of the State Project to Implement 
Career Education (SPICE) from January, 1972 to June, 1973, Despite almost 
no major activity during the first six months of the project's life, by 

JMi jnd^o^^^^^ year, and a half a good deal of work had been accora- 

plished,; During the early period of the project it wa.^ decided to have - 
two autonomous programs., elementary-Junior high and secondary school. The 
data described in this report deal almost exclusively with the elementary- 
junior high compoftent* 

personnel who were involved 'in the program were trained by. attendin 
workshops that were sponsored by SPICE, In- general, interview and question- 
naire data indicated thati 

\'l. The workshops were informative and stimulated most teachers 
~~~ to .want to know more = about . career education. Many teachers 

/ ^ ^ indicated that they began to examine their own knowledge 

; : and values about the world- of work. The teachers by and 

large felt that they. developed professionally and broadened 
their viewpoints as a resu^lt of the workshops. Some ap- 
preciated the opportunity to gain a new purpose for teaching, 
as well as to sharpen their own concepts of unit planning 
and to fi^rther the development of their instru^ctional skills, 
a. Despite the very limited amount of time that SPICE personnei 
were" able to spend with individual teachers, the interviews 
indicated that the teachers ^ were positive in their attitudes " 
toward their SPXCE^ representative. They felt that coverage 
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was adequate^ and triat a feelin '/ 
project was conveyed, ' 
The majority of elementary school teachers interviewed, who 
tried to inclement career education in their classrooms 
reported success^ interest^ and enjoyment on the part of 
their students v They felt that career education was a 'gbod ' 
motivating factor and a very natural vehicle for teaching 
skills , . 

The two classroom projects undertaken^ on the average^ by 
each of the elementary school teachers typically required 
three or 'more hours of teacher prepaTa'tiion timej were con- 
centrated in the areas of language arts and reading^ wwe 
developed '^^fith little oy no assistance from SPICE j would be 
used again^ and were discussed or shared with other teachers, 



It must be noted that the probability ■ is extremely small 
that these 105 career education classroom lessons would have 
been developed without SPICT intervention. . 
Thm three Junior high schools differed In their approaches^ 
to irnplementin'g career education* In both Staten Island 
and the Bronx^ the emphasis tos . on providing 'large-scale^ 
elaborate activities, related to careeir clusters. In Brooklyn 
the . classropms were provided with mataria'ls for the cluster / 
prior to the other activities and the students were exposed 
to films about different occupations before filling out 
sftudent interest cards* Overall^ the three Junior high 
"schools appeared to make some progress in their career 
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- ' — --edwcatlon-pregrams. Given the initial work which was 

accoaiplishGd this year^ the schools should be ready to 
initiate more organized and effective career education ' 
programs in- the future. 

6, The. guidance counselors appear to have been positive in 

' their attitudes torard the SPICE staff and their workshop 
ej^eriences.. They also felt that there was room for a good 
deal of improvement in teacher training and in the SPICE 

. staff's ideas related to career counselihg, 

7, While the overall SPICE objectives seem to have, been 
IdealistiCj quite tenable^ and productive^ the serious 
omission of careful orientation and planning with district - 

/ administrators gave rise to confusion, antagonism^ and a 

general feeling of a lack of ' cpn^ietence and sophietication" 
of the SPICE administrators in the eyes of the district 
persohnel. However^ there was probably a good deal of 
residual resistance to the SPICE program in the Mstrict ■ 
Offices because of preconceived ideas about career education. 
8. . At this point in time, it is not clear if and how the time 
management system was- used by the SPICE administrators to 
modify the behavior of, SPICE personnel. ' r 
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. ■ ■ . ■ • 70 

recpi.e.ie;mdatx.ows 

On' the Basis df the data gathered the follomng recommendations . are 
made. ' /' , 

1, A district should not he. included in the program, without first . 
obtaining a formal commitmeht from the district, 

2, More articulation between the elementary and secondary ,SPICE 
components is required* Administration of -both aspectS' should 

' be mergedj thus making possible greater programmatic continuity 
and better fiscal managements . . ' " 

3* Career education materials should be more fully developed and 

related to the school .curriculum* 
^U. SPICE should help initiate and develop contacts between the 

districts MXiA career people in the community. 
5, A ^Resource Person/Teacher Trainer should,, be hired by the district 
and given the responsibility of. inte^ating career education into 
tha school curriculum. # ^ ^ . - 

6* At the Junior high, school level ^ the impact teams should work on 
defining goals for each cluster ^ provide students mth adequate 
information about the clusters before setting up elaborate career 
programs^ plan and implement follow-up . activities and build in^ 
an evaluation procedure to determine v/hatj if^ and how. much the 
- students have gained from activities in each cluster. 
7. ^§ehOQl administrators should be included in the re-education 

proc&^^^s ^well as consulted and included in ever^ aspect in the . 
implementation of the SPICE 'program. The administratora of SPICE 
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should work i^ritix the public school administrators in a manner 
Gimilar to the ifork of the SPICE facilitators with. the public 
school faculty. , ' V 

mie district office slibuld, be included . both in the process of 
planning and training so that there can be greater integration 
of career education into the regular school curriculum, Kius 
the, liesitancy of some of the teachers about desiring a program 
that may or may not be accepted by. their district offices may 
be overcome* ; 
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APPEmDC A 



Workshop Objectives 



SESSION I 



CAREER EDUCATION: HOT IT GRaJ AND t^Y IT'S .HERE 



Major Objectives : 



1, 



Develop positive attitudes toward Career Education | 



a. 



Identify the primary goals and objectives of Career Education| 
and . . ' 



3. 



Bmphasize Career Education as an approach to enhance^ not-replaee^ 
the tradltionai subject matter focus of ciirriGiilum, . 



Minor Objectives : . v 

1, I^ace arid interpret the history of the Career Education movement| 



S* Describe imys in which Career Education attet^ts to meet some 

needs \ of society; . ^ 

Describe ways in which Career Education as an evolutionary develc^- 
ment is designed to ^better motivate and meet the needs bf aU \ ' 
students I ^, ; - ^ . ■ 

3* Recognise the central philgs^hical and theoretical bases of 
Career Educationi. ... . " • 

6. Illustrate the differences between the conc&pt of occ^ations and 
that bf careers I , 

7, Recognise the differencas and similarities between.a Career Educa- ' 
tion curriculum and a traditional curriculumj 

8, Characterize the various models of Career Education now- in, aera- 
tion: school -based^ employer-based j home-community based; 

9. Discuss the basic components of Career Education as currently 
defined (include a^ review of curriculum efforts f\mded at^tlie 
Federaij State^ and local levels)! an^d ' 

0. 'Illustrate the applicability of Career .Education to students ^ 
teachers J and the community. ^ ,= 



2, 
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SESSION II ■ . ■ ^ 

SCHOOL Am COMWIIITY IIWOLVaiEm IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Ma;)Or OMectlves : ^ ^ . 

.1. Discuss techniques and methods by which different school personnel ^ 
can carry out their responsibilities in irrolementing Career Educa- 
tioni ' { '\ 

2. Eecognize the interrelationship of the roles the various school 
personnel mll^play in implementing Career Educationi 

3. Illustrate effective^ and productive forms of school-community 
exchange relationships; 

h. Identify ways in which the school personnel can locate commimity 
resources to enhance their curriculumj and , " 

5* ^ Point out .the possible contributions of parents j representatives 
of business and Industry^ and other commuriity resources to a 
...Career Education pro-am. . ■ ^ 

Minor Objectives y 

1*. Illustrate that no one^group of specialists (e*g*^ vocational 
educators 5 counselors 3^ curriculum coordinators^ or teachers ) is 
capable of carrying out the multiple objectives of Career Educationi 

2, Identify the contributions to a Career Education program of the 

following: teachers 5 counselors j administrators ^ para-professionals 
or aides 5 etcj * - ^ 

3* Br^hasize the need for community resources (both human and mate- 
= _ rial) in carrying out the objectives of Career Educationi 

Clarl^ school personnel and community roie$ ih carrying, out Career, 
Education* 

SESSION III , , " ■ . ^ ' 

Tm COMPREIffiNSIVE CAREER muCATION MODEL AND MS RELATIONS- TO SPICE T^CimS 

Major Objectives : . • 

= 1. Review the devel^ment of CCM4 as it relates^ to teachers ^ inclu- 
ding its basic theoretical reference* a matrix of themes ^ goals ^ 
y and performance objectives for grades K-12 so that teachers c^an 

begin to become self-a^raisers of their Career Education; endfeavors| 

2b Describe the curriculum development procedures employed by teachers 
^ ~in cr.eating COM products j and' , . ■ ' 

" " ..79 , • \ - 



, 3. Discuss^the ="infu'Sion" strategy that could b.e used by teachers ^ 
to embed CCBl into the existinc aurriculum. 

Minor Ob^Qctlves - ' ' _ . \ ' 

1, Describe the imjor program areas of COM:- ciirriculuni^ staff'" 
development^ guidahce^ placement^ CQmrnunity involvenieritj and 
evaluation^ ^ ' ^ i 

ig. Illustrate how the various CCM program areas help fulfill Career 
Education themes 3 goals 3 and objectives j and 

3* Differentiate CCM f^om present day ' educational approaches. 
SESSION IV . ' 

CASE STUDIES: CAREER ^UCATION IN ACTION ATIANTA, GEORGE AND 
LOS ANGELES 3 CALIFORNIA " ^ ' 

. Major ' Obj ectives : . ■ 

1* Review techniques and practices in Atlanta and Los Angeles in the 
areas of .curriculum development and staff development j and 

2. Review the installation procedures Atlgmta and Los Angeles have 
deaigned thus far to ensure lOO-percent-teacher-uoe of the ^ 
Conrprehensive Career Education jpro^am. 

Minor Objectives r ^ ■ . » . = . 

I. • Identify critical st^s in the ad^tion and Implementation of a 
new educational focus by two larger -urban school systems | 

2« , Describe the Career Education-related community involvement strate 
gies Atlanta and Los Angeles created and how they relate to the 
^ classroom teacheri 

3. . Conjiare and contrast specific areas of success and non-success in 

implementing Career Education e^erienced in the two school 
. systems I and 

Delineate specific ways in which OCm was edited to accomodate ' 
local characteristics in Los Angeles and Atlanta* 

SESSiON V • 

OkREER EDUCATION^ RESOimCES Mm TECmamMS FOR BffmffiNmTION 

Major Objectives ! ; ^ ' - " ' \ ■ 

1, Identify hovr special informational resources and techniques can. 
help teachers meet the primary objectives of Career Education:' 
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student self -awareness^ caraer-awareness j ,and dacision-awareness 

t ■ ■ ■ ij. = 

■■ ' . ii. 

Minor Obn actives ! i" 



EKLC 



1* Locate and,, discuss classifications for various informationm 
resources and tecliniques appropriate to Career ^ Education: { 



Understand that Career Education information delivery can and 
should be directed toward both the cognitive and affective domain; 
and ' ^ ' 

Bi^hasize that Career Mucation information delivery systems 
include human and non-^human resources* " .. , 
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^Teacher Questionnaire 
SPICE Program. 



School: 
Grade* 



1. The SPICE workshops are helpful in planning lessons. 
2y/ There^ are adequate materiala ayailable at the ^ ^ 
workshops* 

'3. The SPICE staff Is well-equipped to run workshopa^^^-'^^ 
4* There should be tnore specific training for.^ teachers 
at the workshops. 

5. The teachers have an opporrjunity to discuss their 
problems with Career Ed. at the workshopa * - 

6, The teachers get adequate feedback on their ideas 
and p la lis , 

7, The workshops provide teachers with innovative ideas 
. for* lessons, 

8. The worlshogs are held at a convc 
for teachers* 



/en lent time 



.9* The workshops are well-organised, and well- 



structured. 
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otl^^ - '^''^"^ ^= "^^"y «PPly' ^Jnk those checked 

in order of imporuanca using 1 as most important, 2 as next important, etc.) 

a. Career people from the community came to run workshops. 



b. There were better attendance by all career ed. teachers. 
C. New materialsi were presented and discussed. 
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TL^cher Project Summary Sheet .22 

(If you need inorG space for nnswenng £ip^'1 terns use the back of tin's sheet.) . ' ■ 

1, PROJECT (spodfy). 6. TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT 

community homers \ , a.,^ ^ ^ ^ l 

^ — — — — 1» Aniount of teacher preparation required' 

occupational models 



curriculum related 

occupations ^ 3 hrs. 

QthGr (eKplaln) • ^ 5 hrs 

^_ s more 



less than 1 'hr. 
1 hr. 



jMaln^objectives (list briel^y)-*— ^ — — ~ ^ -e"^^^^ 

- - 2t Success of project with students: 

„^.,._^_„^__^ - ' 1 Ittl e bel, aver. 



aver. above aver. 



Date starte d exctl 
Date completed 



Amount of classtime 



ROLE MODELS USED (specify); 
Family membe r ^ 



3* Did project meet its objgctives? 
littl e bel. aver, % 



School staff 



Bv^r, above aver, 

excel. 



Neighborhoo d. ^ P'*^'^"^ ^l^^^ involved: 
Other , „^ 25« 



3. ACTIVITIES INCLUDEp {specify): 



crafts^ discussions ^ 



exhibits interviews 5*' V/as S,P,I,C.E. of any help (ptrso intl, 

, ' resources I financiali etc.)? 

lesson A/V 



sales presentation " ^ directly?_ b. indirectly?^ 

tri p role-playing "^'^s"' how?_________ 

textbook • workbook ' n ii . 

^ — - 7.ul/ould you use this projict again? _ 

other (explain) _ ^\ - 

- 2. If "yes' , with what modifications, if any? 



4, CURRICULUM AREAS INVOLVED (spGCify) 
^ reading ' languaqe arts_ 



^PTg"CQ mathematics v/ith your colleagues? 

social studies 



5, ^ SPECIAL I<ATERIALS USED (spucify): 



8, 1, ,Have you shared any of this project 
with your colleaoiiei 

2, If ''yes'S how many? 



3, Ih what ways?^ 



APPEUmx D 



TIME I^IAjaOEr^IENT' FORMS 



t^e weekly time usage report is a graphic smmnary of the, percentas© of 

tlra^ th^'^ SPICE personnel spent in the l6 possible^ activities (A-P). 

diagrajn resulted from the following inulti--step procedure: 

!• For each individual activity^ the time eneaged in that activity 
TOS-totaled f or-all^SPieE^^r^ ^^.^^.-^^ 

2. The- total tim:e spent each week in all l6 activities is calculated 
for all perBonnel. This, figure appears on the taWe as "total 
hours reported." 

3* The percentage of time that all personnel are engaged in each 
activity js calculated by dividing the total nimber of hours 
reported^ by all personnel for a particular activity by the 
"total hours reported," . 



numbers appearing at the top of each bar of the graph are the total 
nuffl'b^-^ occurrences of that activity for all personnel for that week. The 
nuJfi^^j.^ 0.ppearing at the bottom of each bar are the percentages of time spent 
in activity for all personnel for that week, . ■ _ 

''N'^" defined as the total niimber of SPICE personnel; whose weekly 
Jo0S included in the graphic calculations. V 

Xxx calculating "total hours available j" it is assumed, that each person 
3-5 h^^^^ ^ available for work. Thus, "total hours available" is 

defi^e^ "the total number of SPICE personnel reporting miiltiplied by SS^ 

/ ; ' 

'^^gported gain/loss" is the difference between "total hours available" 

^nfl *"to-t^l hours reported." _ ' ■ . . 



state Project to Implement Career Education 
■ Dally Process Content 



]ate: 



Staff M 



sri 



1st hr, 



5th hr. 



6th hr, 



4th; hr, 

o 
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m hr. 



8th hr, 



toivitios 



Individual tsacher, guidance or 
librarian conferences 



Group meetings with teachers, 
guidance counselors or' 
irians 



C. 

D. 

E. 
F, 



Conectioni prp/^ rati on "and 
eyaluition of materials^ _ 

Classroom observations _ 

Informal reporting 

CI en J t ill jeiOlS 
Tog§rtypinp, nMletter 

teleplignings adniinistrative 
and organizational 'JutieSi(etfj 

Preparation of reports_ 

leaching classes , 
(dMionstration)^ - 



:o, 



I. Travel (t1ra-specify]_ 
Evaluation of teachers 
Outside agency contact 



'Conferencas with resource 
'personnel^ ' , 



Heetings with adniiiiistrators 
(Prineipalsj' etc ) 

Worbhops 



Staff meetings or individual 
conferences with staff 
members 



P. 



Jtfier 
(specify): 



TEACHEfIS 



SCHOOLS 



i S.P.I.C.E Evaluation 

^ 85 

Institutn for Research and Development 
-in nccupationnl Education 
------- ^=^-"=- ' - 'Cl W'Ufn VGrEiiy' ur "i!cw YdfR" 

' Weekly Log Sunii%nry 

S,P,r.C,E, Personnel 



Week of 



A, Irfciivldual teacher , guidance 

1 i fi^"^^ 1 n r n n ff^ ^ p n r p ^ 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Fri day 


Total 


U 


I 






N 


1 




r 


rl 

j 


1 

i 

r 


N_ 


1 




















i 






B\ Group/ meetings with teachers* 

. g uMa nce^co uns elo rs.^o - 

1 ibrarians 
























- — ^- 




Cp Collection* preparation and 
evaluation of materials 


























Dp Classroom observations 


























E. Informal reporting 


























r. bjericai ^Bime sneets, Dudgets 5 logs 5 
typTngjp newsletter* telephoning. 
























■ 


administra^ti^ve and-e^rganizaticmal 
duties (etc*) — --^^^^^^ 










G. , Preparation of reports 


























H. Teaching classes (demonatration) 


























I* Travel (time-specify) 










/ 












• i 




u* tvaiudulun uT uEacnsrs 










/ 


























/ 
/ 
















Outside agency contact 








L* Conferences with resource 
personnel 


























Meetings with administrators 
(Principals s etc* ) 


























Hi Workshops 


























0, Staff meetings or Individual 

conferences with staff members ^ , \ 


























P, Other 

(specify) / 





















































.COMMENTS: (Use .reverse side for additional cortiments. ) 
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1972-73 



S.PJT.C.E. 

Institute for Research and Developinent 
in Occupational Education 



mmm w usage r^or^ 



1912-73 



Month reportea; March 1973 (veeka of 3/5^ 3/12, VlQ k V^^) 
■ . Poaitions reported! SPICE Personnel 
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S . P . I . C . E . . BYaliiation MOHTHLY TIME USAGE MOE 

in OceuT-atlmml Education ' , 1972-73' 

Month reported: April 1973 (weeks of Ij/gj/p, W23.U/3Q)* 
Positions reportait SPICE Personnel 
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BASIC ^2:TH0r)0L0GY IN INTRODUCina AND ESTABLISHING 
CABEER EDUCATION IN A SCHOOL 



Create an investiRative task force to deternine if ycuT school 
ie ready to implement' career education. To determine this the 
following questions should be answered concerning your iDresent 
involvement In career- education ■ - - - - ■ - 

A. What does career education mean in your school to^ 

Administrators? 
Faculty? 
Students 
Parents? 

B* Hov do these concepts relate with what you are now doing in 
your school? ' , V : ' 

C, Is your school prepared to make, a commitment to implement 
career education? 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Fom a planning and development .leadership committee in your school. 
Each of the committee members shoiild develop the goals and objectives 
of career education as it relates to all students attending your 
school* Committee membership should comprise administrators, faculty ^ 
students 5 parents s and conmimiity organizations, ^ The committee should 
answer the following question^: 

A. How shall the leadership committee fimction---- 

1. What will be the organisation of the cominittee^ 

2. >/hat will be the frequency and agenda of committee meetings? 
3* How shall the committee establish lines of communication ^ 

with the entire school cominunity? ^' \ 

What leadership authority will the committee hold? 

What does career education mean in your school to* 

1. Adm.inistrators? 
a. Faculty? 

3. Studeints? . . , 
k. Parents ^ 

C. How do these concepts relate with what you are now doing in your 
school, . \ 



Survey the resourceo of your school commuiiity in order to plan for 
appropriate goals and modes of action. 

A, Complete a. survey of \ faculty and parents vhich indicates their 

career exneriences* \ , = 

" ' , ^ 1 ^ ' ■■ 

Br" Survey "career-orientdd'^ I^^^ 

curriculimi, • . 

G* Survey the guidance ar^d joh counseling support systems, in your 
school and community. \ 

Survey the physical plant of your' school (for possible skills 
experience lessons whi^h need space and equipment), 

. Survey community resources ^ types of occupations! existing within 
your community 5 potential speakers who can' talk about these 
occupations I service agencies and their resources, etc* 

\ . ' 

F.* Jetemine manpower needs! within your community, 



Develop a career education plan: 

Ai Evaluate the mechanics of \implementing a viable career education 
plan in your schools 

1* Develop career occupation clusters, 

2. Develop curricui™ irifusions of career education concepts 
into all lesson plans which relate .to your car.eer clusters* 

3t Develop a eurriciiluiti for a "world of work" course. 

k. Organize career fairs a^d ongoing workshops. in career I 
development * j | 

5. Establish a resource center for career education infOMiation 
and materials* Use Comprehensive Career Guidance System as ^ 
a model* , ■ . ' 

6. Organise field trips to 'on^tKe-Job" locations. 

Hire a full-time career education coordinator . to work in 
. - the school. ' ' . 



Evaluate and improve upon the effectiveness of the 'program: 

Communicate with students ^ teachejfs, administrators, parents and the 
community at large regarding the torogress and effects of career ' 
education within your school and community* 
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